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FRAGMENTS OF A DISCOURSE CONCERNING THE PROGRESS OF 
LIBERTY.” 


The human race appears to have made its great conquests not so 
much by gradual and constant accumulation, as by occasional and 
violent exertions. It is in the order of God’s providence, and has 
been the method of his glorious dealing, to overturn and overturn ; 
to shake, not earth only, but heaven also. And he hath forewarned 
us that so will he do, till he shall come, whose right it is to reign. 
Thus hath it happened, that every department in which man has made 
progress—even those least liable to such vicissitudes—is marked 
by multitudes of great epochs. Letters have had their brilliant 
cycles; science has not escaped the most profound revolutions ; and 
religion itself presents a history full of those remarkable develope- 
ments, which exhibit its never dying spirit, in mortal conflict, with 
triumphant error. But above all, liberty—valued when possessed 
above life itself; recovered when lost at whatsoever price; when in 


danger defended even to despair; liberty has been the most deeply 

and permanently affected by the grand incidents in the career of 

man. By a slight review of some of the principal of these, we 

shall be able to run over the chief points of her own philosophical 

history, and thus also arrive at a clear perception of her present con- 
ition. 


Let us begin with the illustrious era of the Greeks. Before them, 
liberty has left no fruits, hardly indeed any evidence of its exist- 


*The reader who is only tolerably eonversant with the better class of works in 
our own and other languages, on General History, Politicks, and kindred subjects, 
will recognise in this discourse many thoughts and perhaps some expressions, 
which like all the facts, would have required, in strict propriety, a marginal refer- 
ence. It is not always easy to decide, how we’ may, at the same moment, avoid 
pedantry on the one hand, and on the other an unfair use of the labours of other 
men ; especially in exercises prepared for the rostrum. Perhaps we may be ex- 
cused for adding, that having within a few years, delivered three discourses on 
Liberty at three of our principal literary institations, the present fragment be- 
longs to the first part of the subject, to wit, its history: the two remaining por- 
tions, relating to the existing condition, and the excellency of liberty,—are in 
a still more fragmentary state. It may be some apology for the present publi- 
cation, that we were earnestly and repeatedly urged to print the discourses above 
alluded to, by those at whose invitation they were originally prepared ; and our 
readers may bear in mind that our July No. has seldom failed to have something 
in it, touching the hopes, the claims, or the wrongs of freedom. If we never 
issue another number in this month, so fall of glorious reminiscences,—let this be 
our Jast a to the liberties of mankind. 
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ence, except in two remarkable, and most dissimilar examples. 
The first of these will be found in the case of the ancient people of 
God, and in his blessed word, of which we will speak more fully in 
another place. The second, in those renowned Pheenicians, heredi- 
tary enemies of Israel, and founders of so great a commonwealth, 
and £9 numerous colonies; of all which, and of all their glory, not 
one has left us, an authentic memorial of their own composition. 
Early and brief as was the period of Grecian freedom, simple and 
unique as was the social developement of that brilliant epoch, every 
succeeding age has felt its power. In the very birth of liberty, 
Greece baptized her into the loftiest civilization, and combined 
her name even from tenderest infancy with the grandest efforts of 
mental power. The enduring influence of those exquisite models 
which adorned liberty; the uniting of her cause with every image of 
beauty and all the power of refinement; the making of genius itself 
free ; who can estimate these priceless benefactions! If there is any 
gift superior to these, for which we are indebted to that time honour- 
ed people, this is it, that they have proved by so many and such sig- 
nal testimonies, the unconquerable force of liberty, in her own de- 
fence. On the beautiful plain of Marathon, on the blue waters of the 
bay of Salamis, in the narrow defile of sav Thermopylae, 
lessons were traced which tyrants and invaders have read through 
twenty-three centuries; which the free will cherish till time shall 
end. How many times has liberty been spared, only because her 
presence was less hateful, than her ruin was big with danger! How 
often has the spirit of Greek freedom given invincible defence to 
those, who had no defence besides! How often has the remembrance 
of its awful triumphs been the only safeguard against coward wrong ! 
But there are other and mournful lessons. Virtue is not always 
triumphant ; the right does not always prosper. The teachings of ad- 
versity are perhaps the most impressive, and alas! the most multiplied 
of all. We have said, the era of Greek freedom was brief; and have 
shown how full it was of imperishable blessings. But they were 
blessings won, not so much for Greece, as for humankind. Even the 
splendour of the era and administration of Pericles, was no compen- 
sation for the public licentiousness which his example made respect- 
able; nor for the horrible calamities of that intestine discord, to 
which Greece was a prey: a double curse impending over liberty, 
under so many manifestations. The genius of Demosthenes seemed 
lent to Greece only to illuminate the close of her dispensation 
of liberty. Six centuries later, the sublime Longinus, preserving in 
the palace of Zenobia the simplicity and dignity of an Athenian 
citizen, and writing in an oriental court of the ancient glories and 
existing degradation of his countrymen; has proved to us too truly 
the utter extinction of the ancient spirit of Greece. And when 
Justinian,—whose reign witnessed the ruin of so many of the no- 
blest institutions of antiquity,—closed in the year 529 those schools 
in which philosophers had taught for ages the doctrines of Pla- 
to, Aristotle and Zeno, there was scarcely left a Greek, worthy to 
bewail the lot of his country. The spirit of erudition, it is true, 
still remained. Perhaps the longest and the most illustrious era of 
learning—an era of fifteen centuries, reaching from the dawn of Eu- 
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ropean civilization to the utter dissolution of society in the middle 
ages—was that of the Greeks. But what did books avail when men 
were extinct? Or what could learning do, when genius seemed 
utterly annihilated, and all the nobler faculties of the mind dormant 
for centuries? This fearful degeneracy of the Greeks, terminating 
only with the utter ruin of the Eastern Empire, is one of the most 
extraordinary and mournful phenomena in the history of mankind. 
A degeneracy without any adequate cause; becoming constantly 
more abject amidst the highest motives, the noblest monuments, and 
the most glorious reminiscences; ‘the sublimest meditations of 
philosophy and the noblest inspirations of liberty” were alike inca- 

able of rousing the national mind, or quickening the popular heart. 

he two most fearful of all political truths seem established by her 
destiny ; first, that no decayed empire can ever be restored; and 
second, that it is always in the possible order of events, for the hu- 
man race to recede even from the loftiest height of civilization, and 
to sink back even into an inconceivable degradation. 

It is however no small alleviation of these truths, to reflect, that, 
on the other hand, results the most stupendous, may be effected by 
means apparently the most inadequate. Greece contained six inde- 

ndent states within the Peloponesus, and nine others without the 
isthmus of Corinth; those within, having, if their territories had 
been nearly equal, not above 35 miles in length and 23 in breadth, 
each, upon an average, and those without, on the same hypothesis, 
an average territory of 28 by 17 of our miles. So that the whole 
territorial extent of Greece, was less ‘than that of any two of our 
States of the first class. In Lacedemon, there never were, at any 
one time more than 39,000 freemen; for ‘Lycurgus divided its 
entire territory into that number of equal shares, and allotted one 
share forever to the family of one citizen. And in Athens there 
were, as Plato and Demosthenes both affirm, but 20,000 freemen; 
the number was the same under the Anchorship of Demetrius Phale- 
rius, and Atheneus himself computes only 21,000. But Athens 
and Sparta were the leading and principal commonwealths of Greece. 
—With a territory so limited mot so divided, with a population so 
inconsiderable, and with all other resources answerable thereto, did 
these little States, for 1200 years, if we count from Cecrops to Al- 
exander, defy the world,—and then under Alexander and united 
with Macedon, actually conquer it. And for twenty two centuries 
more, since the era of Alexander, they have occupied a larger space 
in the history of mankind, and exerted a greater influence over the 
destinies of the human race, than many of the most powerful em- 
pires of ancient or modern times. What lessons may not freedom 
draw from this magnificent illustration? What benefit has she not 
derived from these overwhelming facts ! 


The Roman era, next encounters us; an era, and a people 
amongst the most remarkable and the most-widely influential, of all 
that have figured on the theatre of human action. If the world had 
not a seen the tremendous events of their story pass before 
its eee ey would scarcely appear capable of-belief. Through- 
out their whole ascent, up to the very pinnacle of glory, one august 
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immutable idea, seemed to direct every public decision and to con- 
trol every personal desire. From the very beginning they undertook 
to conquer the world and to civilize it, and they almost did both. 
The grandest and most extraordinary conception that ever ruled the 
fate of a people; the most wonderful in itsnearly complete success; 
and perhaps most astonishing of all, in itsinflueme upon the causes, 
the manner, and the effects of their decay. It was not Kingly Rome, 
nor was it the Empire that actually subdued the earth : it was the Ro- 
man Republic. It is liberty, such as liberty then was—every where 
aggressive, irresistible, triumphant. Liberty,whichin Greece had been 
victorious in defence, now become equally victorious in assault; lib- 
erty scattering throughout all nations, in the footsteps of the Roman 
legions, what she had won under the invincible banners of the Greeks ; 
heaping contempt on all that had despised it before; crushing to atoms, 
all that had oppressed it; not only acquiring consistency, energy, and 
self-reliance, but universality and terrible predominance. It was the 
eraof armed, gigantic, all conquering liberty ; fulfilling the predes- 
tinated counsels of God, and erecting the lastand greatest in the cycle 
of universal empires. : 

In Rome, however, liberty was a general, not a private blessing. 
The state was every thing, individual man almost nothing. Free- 
dom was public, not personal. Roman liberty was in its very origin 
public, and municipal. The Roman conquests were conquests of 
cities ; the republic was, in truth, a league of cities; the empire it- 
self only supervened as the directing power over these municipalities ; 
and when the the Roman world fell, the elements into which it re- 
solved itself were neither nations, nor citizens—but municipal- 
ities. The effects of this peculiar state of things were in many 
ways remarkable ; but on the nature, the growth and the preserv- 
ation of liberty, absolutely incalculable. These elemental portions 
of the Roman State, survived every shock of those Barbarian inun- 
dations that desolated the ancient state of Society ; during the sub- 
sequent ages of feudality, we find them in a state of constant and 
almost universal revolt against oppression; and to them, beyond 
tna are we principally indebted for the revival of the liberties of 

urope. 

oe of Rome, like that of Greece, bestowed on liberty im- 
portant lessons, indeed precious fruits. Perhaps amongst the first, 
this great truth, that the undue limitation of freedom, is the chief 
element in its own decay. Too few enjoyed it, to be able to preserve 
it. That old doctrine of the Pharisees—the fear of the people—de- 
stroyed, first, the people themselves—and then all who distrusted 
them. Again, this, that what freedom is exchanged for, is never 
got; but on the contrary, that the imaginary blessings for which men 
barter it off, uniformly perish with it. The Romans surrendered 
theirs for internal peace, and external security ; and the result was 
that all the dangers of the state and all the dishonour of her arms, 
could not rouse their cruel, imbecile and luxurious tyrants, to more 
than distant and timid efforts; and the hostile mobs of greens and 
blues in the chariot races at Constantinople, shed more social blood 
than all the factions of the people in all the agitations of the forum. 
Historians inform us that in the year 532 of the Christian era, one of 
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those horrible bands continued in absolute possession of the capital, 
and deluged its streets and palaces with blood, during five whole days, 
upon a quarrel originating in the public sports, amongst ruffians who 
heard without emotion, that the barbarians were desolating the 
fairest provinces of the empire.—But the ruins of so much great- 
ness cover better thiags than these. Let us mention the Justinian 
code ; a boon to liberty as great as was ever bestowed upon her— 
though given by an absolute prince, in a degenerate age. By it, a 
kind of fixation was given to public liberty, which became engrafted 
upon the civil person, the state itself. It united forever the idea of 
liberty, with the ideas of law and public order, and made them con- _ 
sociate, congenital. It fixed the old Roman notion, of the power of 
society above that of the state strictly considered ; reducing the idea 
of the government below that of the community itself; and thus 
embodied and perpetuated to the utmost extent, the real principles of 
Roman liberty. How transcendent these achievements are, and how 
related to the present subject, they alone are capable of duly appre- 
ciating who reflect that even in those states we are accustomed to 
call the most civilized, repeated examples can be produced of ages 
having elapsed, without leaving behind one single trace even of the 
exercise of one power of government properly so called, much less 
of any function performed by society. For a period of four hundred 
ears, from the end of the ix. to the end of the xiii. century, it will 
perhaps impossible to discover the least trace of the exercise of 
any sort of legislative authority, in the history of the French people. 


The most extensive territory and the most numerous population 
ever united under the same sway, was the Roman world. But along 
the entire frontiers of this immense empire, extending in a circle 
across Europe, Asia, and Africa, dwelt barbarous tribes, driven back 
and kept at bay, but ready to take advantage of every error and every 
weakness to re-possess their ancient homes, or to conquer new abodes. 
In the decline of the empire, these savage hoards, actuated by a 
common and almost simultaneous impulse, fell upon every frontier 
province; making at first transient inroads, then permanently occupy- 
ing the fairest lands, then anew incroaching upon other states; increas- 
ing as they advanced, thus working their desolating way from every 
gy towards the heart of the empire, and subverting in their career 

e whole order of ancient society. For eight centuries this terrific 
conflict between barbarous and almost disorganised freedom on the 
one side, and corrupt but still powerful civilization on the other, filled 
the earth with blood, with crimes, and with the wreck of all previous 
institutions. The contest and the catastrophe, are the most mournful 
and remarkable in human story. And it is alike marvellous to 
behold the audacious courage, the enduring fixedness of purpose, the 
unconcerted and yet fatal unity of movement, of such multitudes of 
savages, directed through so many ages, to an end so extraordinary ; 
and to contemplate that tenacity of life, that strength of discipline, 
that power of moral force, even when they all were in decay, which 
could endure such calamities, resist such attacks, make such efforts, 
and support such sufferings for eight hundred years before the work 
of destruction could be fully accomplished. 
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These daring savages are the true founders of modern society. 
To them we are indebted for all those ideas, which place individual 
liberty above every notion of public organization; which impel us to 
love personal freedom even above country itself; which place man 
above the state, almost above society; which set liberty, as in value 
out of comparison even with public order; and in whose estimate, 

ersonal rights are more sacred and precious than rights of property. 

his last point, we may pause to remark, seems to be the very hinge 
of contention in all modern societies, not really-free ; and the polit- 
ical agitations of England with a suffrage allowed to one man in six, 
and the convulsions of France with a suffrage of one man in three 
hundred, explain the nature of the principle in contest, and the prob- 
able issue of popular demands, so ardently pressed and so long re- 
fused. To these barbarians moreover we owe many of those insti- 
tutions which practically establish these great ideas, and infuse their 
ya into our modern societies; the universal principle of election ; 

e responsibility of all authorities, even tothe highest ; the absolute 
relativeness of all political duties and obligations. Vast as these 
benefits are, the personal endowments which those remarkable men 
have handed down, are probably not less signal. Their indomitable 
energy, their heroic self-reliance—their daring enterprise and per- 
sonal independence, shining forth with a lustre undiminished by the 
lapse of centuries, have in this distant land and in the midst of pass- 
ing generations, given to their descendants incessant triumphs, in all 
directions and over all obstacles. 

What may be called indirect benefits, conferred on liberty by the 
barbarians, were neither few nor small. To them was owing the 
restoration of the municipalities, after. they were corrupted and de- 
cayed. By driving back the affrighted population into them, and 
then by interposing between them and all aid from without, they 
‘were the instruments, at least, of creating a multitude of small re- 
publics scattered over Europe, and of perpetuating even after their 
own destruction, both the principle and model of ancient freedom. 
This was signally true of the free cities of Italy; in which the spirit 
of liberty was as conspicuous as that of chivalry was amongst the 
Francs, or that of erudition amongst the Greeks of the same . 
Thus Attila, ‘the scourge of God,’ as he delighted to call himself, 
was in the general sense already stated, the real founder of Venice, 
which justly and proudly called herself the eldest daughter of Rome. 
For while the Empire yet stood, and before its citizens were utterly 
corrupted, the inhabitants of those rich plains of Italy which skirt 
the mouths of its greatest rivers, fled before the devastating march of 
the king of the Huns, and in the lagunes which choke the outlets of 
the Adige, the Po, the Brenta, and the Tagliamento, laid, in the year 
452 of our era, the foundations of that queen of cities, which for 
fourteen centuries was one of the chief lights of Europe. Born 
amid the convulsions of expiring Rome, as perishing amid those 
of the French revolution, one extremity of her epoch reposes upon 
the grave of ancient civilization, and the other terminates in the 
cradle of modern liberty; a glorious link uniting the grandest dis- 
pensations of man. 

By their fate, too, have these fierce nations taught us, and perhaps 
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served liberty. First; by the allowance of an aristocracy, then b 
its immense increase, and finally by its becoming successively land- 
ed, hereditary, feudal; a plain and precious lesson that freedom 
must ultimately perish amid such institutions. Yet by a fortunate 
developement, the germ of liberty was preserved amidst that very 
destruction ; for while the people perished, the Barons became the 
people; and this very morselment of society, in which it passed 
over to the domination of the feudal system, afforded the basis of 
its modern re-construction. 


In our descent along the track of ages, we come next upon that feu- 
dal system ; a system in regard to which the learned have been more 
divided, than about any other which occupies so large a space, and 
has exercised so great an influence in human affairs. As the Roman 
world was first a republic and then an empire in which cities were 
the elements; so the feudal system, was in a large sense, a federation 
of castles. The first outward effect of such a condition of society 
would be to remove portions of the people from the large cities to 
the neighbourhood of the castles, and thus create a kind of rural 
population. The first interior effect of feudal life would be on do- 
mestic manners, and especially on woman. So that liberty might 
be said to gain a larger basis; and to be rehumanised.—The princi- 
ow of property also, was fixed, if not restored by the feudal system. 

wo fruits of this principle were temporary, and were both of great 
importance. The first sprang from the use of property as a political 
element, counterbalancing force ; the second from the influence of 
the landed aristocracy, as a protection against kings on the one hand, 
and priests on the other; from both of whom they more than once 
preserved the liberties of Europe. A third fruit of the restoration of 
this principle of property, was the establishment of the right of in- 
heritance ; which gave liberty again a hold upon the soil, that by 
our modern laws is made absolute, perpetual, and distributive —But 
the great doctrine of liberty which the feudal system made legal and 
sanctified, is the right of armed resistance; the right publickly to 
bear arms; the right upon our own responsible discretion to use arms ; 
the right at our own proper peril to appeal totheirdecision. A right 
without which, all other rights of society are utterly defenceless. A 
right, in whose full and stern exercise, the world has seen two great 
nations bring two mighty princes to the block; and this wide repub- 
lic tear herself, by open force, from the grasp of insolent power, and 
and stride forward to the first rank of nations. 

The indirect advantages won by liberty, from this singular social 
developement, were also considerable : and that both by its existence 
and by its overthrow. It is extremely curious to observe what a 
tendency there existed in the human mind for ages together towards 
universal empire ; and then to observe how suddenly and how abso- 
lutely this tendency ceased. The general diffusion of feudality over 
Europe, seems to have been the period, and was probably the subor- 
dinate cause of the final abandonment of those schemes, which had 
been so repeatedly attempted, and had so signally failed, after the 
subversion of the Western Empire. The feudal system placed soci- 
ety in a posture of universal isolation and defence ; the very posture 
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of all others the most incompatible with great, concentrated, and sus- 
tained efforts by particular states or princes. In this innumerable 
multiplication of centres of influence and points of support, not only 
were the refuges of freedom multiplied, but her chances of a suc- 
cessful issue were increased in a like proportion. The diligent stu- 
dent cannot fail to be struck, in contemplating these remarkable facts, 
with the singular prophetic declarations concerning the mode in 
which the nations should subside after the destruction of the Roman 
empire; with the extraordinary condition of human affairs and opin- 
ion, when the period arrived; and with the remarkable revolution in 
both, which brought the facts and the prophecy into strange and ex- 
act accordance. 

This system perished from the force of its own master principle ; 
thus confuting by a practical demonstration of the most prodigious 
extent, the reasonings of some philosophers about the origin and 
nature of the social compact. Universal morselment and isolation 
is not the natural state of man; it is totally artificial, intolerable ex- 
cept under ceaseless external pressure, and contains in itself the ele- 
ments of destruction. In this case, that very destruction conferred 
on mankind these lasting benefits, that those rights which had been 
ro become thenceforward public; those gains, general, which 

ad before been individual. Society was left in such a posture that 
in whatever manner the social system might be reconstructed, per- 
sonal and associated rights, that is, private and public liberty, were 
in a condition to make terms, and offer battle. A most signal mon- 
ument of this important truth has come down to our own days, in 
what is called the treaty of Constance, concluded in the year 1183, 
between the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, and the general league 
of the free cities of Italy ; a treaty which terminated a long and du- 
bious contest, by confirming and ratifying all the privileges and im- 
munities of the free corporations; and which has been justly consid- 
ered so important an article in the jurisprudence of the middle ages, 
as to be commonly annexed, along with the Libri Feudorum, to the 
Juris Civilis. Perhaps we ought to add an instance still 

more remarkable and occurring several centuries later, in the famous 
league of Cambay ; in which the Emperor of Germany, the kings of 
France and Aragon, the Pope of Rome, and nearly all the princes of 
Italy, united in a confederacy against the single city of Venice ; and 
failed in every permanent object of their conspiracy. It may be 
here permitted to call attention to the extraordinary revolution in the 
position of cities, with reference to liberty and to the general order 
of society, which the progress of civilization has produced: a revo- 
lution which has reduced these ancient and powerful combinations 
which once defied kings and ruled over the surrounding rural popu- 
lations as vassals, into a condition, where they scarcely enjoy the in- 
fluence to which their relative wealth, populousness, and importance 
entitle them. It is a striking proof that modern liberty, as compared 
either with that of antiquity, or that of the middle ages, is essential- 


ly general, popular, personal. 


It is a singular phenomenon that the universal execrations of man- 
kind have been heaped upon the feudal system. Every other con- 
dition of society, and form of human association has found advocates 
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and defenders. None has been so hardy as to speak of this, even 
with forbearance. An eloquent historian and acute philosopher has 
assigned probably the true reason, one at least in a high degree ex- 
cusable, for this general detestation. It was an institution of mere 
power; an authority of naked force ; and that in its simplest, most 
obvious, personal form. It claimed nothing from legitimacy, nothing 
from any moral influence, nothing as of hereditary right, nothing as 
by grant, nothing from previous consent. It held and claimed by 
force, possession and power. A claim abhorrent to man in every 
form in which it has ever been put forth; eternally resisted where 
the means have been fougd; and capable of being enforced at all, 
only in peculiar conditions of society. 


From the 5th century, Europe began to revert to barbarism; and 
after convulsions and horrors without a parallel, protracted through 
the six succeeding centuries, the work of destruction was at last 
complete. War, ignorance, and ceaseless devastation, had effaced 
almost the last trace of culture; and of all the glories of antiquity, 
nothing remained but the dust and fragments. So thorough was the 
work of ruin, and so horrible the darkness, that Europe seemed struck 
with affright at its own utter disorganization, and apparently consid- 
ering the permanent existence of society impossible in such a condi- 
tion, and life itself hardly a blessing in the midst of ceaseless and in- 
supportable calamities ; the western nations were seized with an al- 
most universal presentiment that the world itself was on the eve of 
being destroyed. It has been well remarked, that there is ground 
for astonishment that a general belief of this nature did not bring 
about its own dreadful accomplishment, and deliver over the west to 
hopeless famine and universal extermination. 

he course of Providence must have its glorious way. Man can- 

not eternally set aside its decrees, nor extinguish the recuperative 
force of nature. The day star will rise and rise again with healing 
under his wings, and vivify and enlighten the perishing nations. 
After the fall of the Western Empire in 478, another Rome rose up- 
on the confines of Asia; and for a thousand years longer, shed over 
the Eastern world a dim light, at which, before it totally expired, 
the lamp of European knowledge was lighted afresh. Thus the 
s that were to come, became after an orphanage so destitute and 
pitiable, inheritors to illustrious ages buried so long before, and pos- 
sessors of treasures, neglected, abused, and diminished, but still 
above all price. When Constantinople fell, in 1453,—and with it, 
the Eastern Empire and the last representative of the Cesars, Eu- 
ropean civilization extracted from her ruins, greater blessings than 
her continued independence would have conferred, and her learned 
pilerime scattered in fresh and anxious hearts, light and thought that 
ad long ceased to quicken the spirit of the Greeks. Already, how- 
ever had the finest minds of reviving Italy received their polish and 
imbibed an unction from the incomparable models of free Greece. 
And it is precious at once to the scholar and the Christian, to recall, 
that Petrarch and Boccaccio were both imbued with Greek pg 
(the one directly and the other through the intervention of Leo. Pil- 
latus,) by one of the prosecuted Vandois of Calabria, Barlaam of 

49 
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Gieraci. The dawn of reviving letters fell soonest of all on the tru- 
est children of God, and sent forth its earliest gleams, from their 
humble asylum. 

It must not be supposed however, that even in the ages of deepest 
gloom there did not remain isolated lights, sometimes even clusters of 
them, to illuminate the surrounding darkness; still less that the 
influence of Greek literature or even of ancient learning was the 
constant, much less the sole cause, of that mighty movement at the 
birth of modern society—which occurred at the epoch of the revi- 
val of learning, The Tribune Rienzi was the cotemporary of Petrarch 
and Boccaccio; Dante was before themfall; and a century before 
him was Abelard, who flourished at least three centuries before the 
subversion of the Empire of the East. Perhaps it is not going too far 
to assert, that every age whose records have descended to us, ‘con- 
tain proofs of the existence of those who contended for the freedom 
of thought, even when outward liberty was extinct. And itis pleasant 
to suppose, that the great names which have come down to us, upon 
the stream of time, are but scattered examples, whose record has 
escaped the general wreck of multitudes not less deserving the grat- 
itude of mankind. In the same manner, a multitude of causes 
conspired with the restoration of ancient science and letters, to con- 
stitue and create, as well as to direct, and qualify, that great era, 
which we justly call the revival of learning. The spirit and institu- 
tions of chivalry had refined the spirit of man. The grand and 
protracted events of the crusades, fraught with so many and 80 

at calamities, had nevertheless restored to the Western nations a 

eeling of brotherhood, and had created in the conflicts of Europe 
with Asia and Africa, that necessity and spring of mutual knowledge 
and intercourse, out of which modern commerce, with all her riches 
and power, arose. The art of printing,—the greatest benefit ever 
bestowed by art upon thought; the true theory of the universe ret- 
tored by Copernicus; the perfection, if not the invention of the 
mariners’ compass; these great discoveries burst forth together in 
the centre, the north and the South of Europe, and opened up to man 
the deep treasures of his own individual being,—the riches and 
knowledge of all surrounding nations, and the light and the glory of 
the exterior universe. The human mind was thoroughly aroused 
from its long and dreary night of ignorance, stupor, and bewilder- 
ment, and emerged from its degrading bondage, bright, vigorous and 
free, like the unconquered Nazarite, from the vile bonds and: heathen 
lap of Philistine Delilah. ' 

The real progress of modern society, if not the very birth’ of all 
existing civilization, dates from this grand era. Centuries before, 
had witnessed only feeble attempts to resist decay, or successive 
convulsions bringing on successive destruction. From this period, 
man began in earnest to reconstruct his social state. A mighty 
revolution emancipated thought; others still moré immense, in sub- 
sequent ages set free the spirit and then the person of man; and the 
whole united; conferred upon him,’intellectual, religious, and per- 
sonal- liberty. - The emancipation of the mind, was the first in the, 
grand series. - This was it. An irresistible impulse was giver to free 
and bold inquiry: Sublime ‘troths; and great ideas ‘were every 
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where disseminated ; some derived from the great works of antiqui- 
ty; some springing up afresh in the minds of men; and all conspiring 
to elevate, to enlighten, and to enfranchise the human race. The 
friends of true learning, and the friends of true piety united against 
the oppressors of the earth. In the order of history as well as in that 
of nature, the mental revolution preceded the moral and the civil. 
Unfettered thought and inquiry, could ‘not tolerate the permanent 
bondage of reason and conscience ; nor these set at large, leave the 
will and person forever in chains. Knowledge, righteousness and 
freedom, should dwell in sweet and everlasting union. 


Of all slavery under which man can pine, religious servitude is 
the most degrading and pitiable, the most galling and comprehensive. 
For while it necessarily draws after it, the bondage of the will, and 
the slavery of the person, it begins its work of ruin in the conscience 
and reason of man. ‘Religion and our native liberty, are two things 
which God hath inseparably knit together, and hath disclosed to us 
that they who seek to corrupt our religion, are the same that would 
enthral our civil liberty.” Throughout history, every false. religion 
has shown itself prone to despotism, both civil and spiritual; a fact 
the more remarkable, since freedom is the indispensable condition of 
all moral government; and the alliance, therefore, between true re- 
ligion and liberty, is at once natural and necessary. Fatally.as men 
have misconstrued or rejected these obvious and eternal truths, 
so deep is the instinct of them, and so uniform, that wherever liber- 
ty has*been denied, the human race has sought a shelter or a substi- 
tute in religion only. . And thus far at least, has this reliance been 
gloriously repaid, that liberty has won from religion this sacred, ac- 
cepted, and unquestioned truth, that there is a law above all human 
laws! _ A truth preg» at with the temporal destiny of man, conceal- 
ing in its deep and aimple folds the issues of his being, and by itself 
strong to uphold his-fainting hope and drooping courage, when-no- 
thing else was left. ‘ 

But not only has man been prone to false religions ; -he has been 
— also to corrupt the true. In the Hebrew commonwealth, 

m the giving of the law, down to the days of Herod—personal li- 
berty flourished the most when ought else flourished, and failed the 
latest, in the successive failures of all the glories of the Jewish state, 
In all the changes of their civil polity, under the mild aristocracy of 
elective Dukes, under the dictatorship of the Judges, under their 
monarchy, and even under the distant and limited dominion of the 
Roman Senate, the Hebrew was personally free. The Bible is in- 
deed the very text book of regulated freedom; and the church of 
God affords the best of a!l models of personal and public liberty. 
And yet these institutions were not only corrupted and perverted, but 
learned men have laid down as upon a chart, the fact and the pro- 
gress of decay. Itisnot of the doctrinal only but also of the politi- 
cal perversion of Christianity, they speak, when dividing its down- 
ward career into great eras, they have said, that its first and pure 
period, its Democratic period reached from Jesus to Constantine, that 
18 from A. D. 1, to 325; its second or Oligarchic period, from Con- 
stantine to Mahomet, that is from A. D. 325 to 604; its third or 
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JMfonarchic period from Mahomet to Hildebrand, that is from 604 to 
1073 ; its fourth, or Despotic period, from Hildebrand to Luther, that 
is from 1073 to 1517. During this long and horrible declension—it 
was not only the hierarchy that was corrupted, and the church that 
was oppressed ; the world itself was swept onward to ruin, and eve 
barrier broken down and overwhelmed. A succession of isolated but 
illustrious witnesses against the horrors of their times, were scattered 
along the course of centuries, for seven hundred years before Luther ; 
and Claude of Turin, Arnold of Breccia, Waldo of Lyons, John 
Wiclif, John Huss, and Jerome of Prague, stand like mighty land- 
marks to attest the progress of the horrible inundation. The most 
powerful princes of Europe, had in vain attempted to withstand the 
current of papal corruption and domination. The scholars of the 
middle ages, and even those of the era of reviving letters, led by 
Gerson and Clemangis, and followed by nearly the whole body of 
the schoolmen, were utterly impotent even to divert a flood, which 
they lacked both force and courage to stem. The church itself, as- 
sembled in its great councils, seemed to have retained no power, 
except to augment the general volume of the waters of bitterness. 
And the only two attempts deserving to be called popular, which 
were made during these ages of darkness, to save Europe from utter 
ruin, were signalised at the distance of two centuries from each other, 
by the almost total destruction of the Vaudois and the Bohemians— 
two of her bravest and best nations. 

At the appearance of Luther, no doubt, many things had combin- 
ed to weaken the consideration of the Roman see, and to sap the 
foundations of its authority over the human spirit ; and many indica- 
tions existed to prove that a deep and mighty revolution was brewing 
in the heart of man; and that the human race was approaching one 
of those grand catastrophes, which mark the progress of its develope- 
ment. hat Dante and Petrach were to poetry, Michael Angelo 
and Raphael to the arts of design, Bacon and Descartes to philosophy, 
Copernicus and Galileo to astronomy, Columbus and Vasco da Gama 
to what may be called the science of the earth; such was Luther to 
religion. Great, simple, honest, courageous—he proclaimed with 
irresistible force, and with an unction unknown for ages, the great 
truths of God. The nations listened, believed, lived; and by the 
appointment and the power of God, this obscure and humble monk 
became the director of the grandest revolution in history except only 
that at the first planting of Christianity. 

The light in which it is here designed to present the memorable 
reformation of the sixteenth century, is that of a wide and vast rev- 
olution, bringing on the spiritual emancipation of the human race; a 
mortal and triumphant conflict for religious liberty. Failing when 
attempted three centuries before by the Albigenses, from the mere 
weakness of its interest; failing again at Constance, two hundred 
roe later, by the division of its friends—Huss and Jerome and their 

eroic followers Ziska and Procopius Rasa, demanding a popular rev- 
olution—while John Gerson and his learned coadjutors would have 
only a legal reform ; it succeeded at length, by reason of the firm, 
unanimous and daring efforts of all the friends of true religion, solid 
learning, and real freedom. Oh! what lessons of patience, heroism, 
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union, wisdom, forbearance, and intrepid hardihood, has this long, 
bloody, dubious, and victorious struggle, taught to liberty. 

The benefits of this blessed reformation have been increasing over 
the earth for above three centuries; and yet who can even now esti- 
mate their extent, or conjecture what would have been the present 
condition of man, if it had miscarried? If any one will but contem- 

late the progress of society since that event, and consider the polit- 
ical developements, the increase of knowledge, the growth of states 
in wealth, power, and security, the increase of liberty, and the gen- 
eral progress of man in the career of civilization; he will see, even 
in this general view of the subject, that it is impossible to exaggerate 
the blessings and benefits conferred by it. But let us only penetrate 
beneath the surface and survey these grand results in their germinat- 
ing principles; we see at once that general education is the eldest 
daughter of the reformation, before which nothing like popular edu- 
cation ever existed ; that the cultivation of a vernacular lituration in 
every part of Europe, except Italy, grew up and spread with it, and 
thus there necessarily followed from these two causes, the general 
diffusion of knowledge ; that to it we owe the emancipation of reason 
and of conscience, as much as we do that of thought to the revival 
of letters; that by it the grand principle of Christianity,—the eqal- 
ity of every soul in the presence of God—has been perfectly re- 
stored, and the audacious usurpations built upon a contrary princi- 

le, all subverted ; in short, that its ultimate and magnificent dow 
1s nothing less than an open Bible and free institutions, for the whole 
family of man. Oh! heritage too long deferred ; for even yet “ the 
voice of the bride calleth, and all creatures sigh to be renewed.” 


We next encounter the political revolutions of the 17th, 18th, and 
19th centuries, at which we will but glance as we pass rapidly over 
them. As the grand movement of the 16th century was against 
spiritual despotism, so those of following centuries have been direct- 
ed against civil oppression. Though later, they were produced by 
causes not altogether dissimilar, and were far more inevitable after 
the occurrence of the former, than it was independently. Indeed 
there was not only a common end, but even a common day, to all the 
most remarkable of them: and when the student of history reflects 
that on-the 4th day of July 1519, Luther, though he knew it not, laid 
at Leipzig the corner stone of the liberties of Europe; that on the 
4th day of July 1642, English liberty was born with the glorious 
commonwealth; that on the 4th day of July, 1672, those events 
were decided which settled the fate of the House of Orange, and 
drew after them the liberties of Holland, the deliverance of Europe 
from a second subjection to popery, and the English revolution of 
1688 ; that on the 4th day of July 1776, the American Congress pro- 
claimed the great principles of freedom and independence, which may 
yet emancipate all nations; he may be startled into a conviction that free- 
dom has its cycle, which, though disturbing forces have long obscured, 
and do yet shake it, is still real, and will one day be fixed as the un- 
shaken revolutions of nature by which itis thus recalled and sanctified. 

There is no revolution of modern times by which liberty has not 
gained. By them institutions positively bad, have been subverted, 
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and the force of implacable enemies been weakened or crushed. 
Principles which are true, have been more or less extensively estab- 
lished, and so new foot-holds have been won, and the basis of ope- 
ration greatly enlarged. The catastrophe of Charles J., and that of 
Louis XVI., as well as the result of the American revolution, estab- 
lished in the blood of kings and the fate of nations the principle of 
responsibility ; and the labours of Milton and the blood of Sidney 
teach us with undying eloquence the source and end of government. 
Social justice can never again be dissevered from public and private 
liberty, till Magna Charta, the Bill of Rights, the Habeas Corpus, 
and the Declaration of Independence pass into oblivion. The per- 
fection of the principles of representation.and federation ; the great 
idea of defined and written constitutions; the grand conception of 
delegated, limited, separated powers; the final and successive rejec- 
tion of the principles of monarchy, oligarehy, and aristocracy; the 
immense enlargement of the basis of freedom ; the absolute demon- 
stration of the union of the highest security and prosperity, public 
and private, with general liberty ; these are fruits of the revolutions 
of the last two centuries. Let us admit that we have warnings too. 
If the fate of Rome proves that liberty cannot endure with a narrow 
basis; that of the French republic shows not less clearly that it can- 
not continue unless the public morals correspond with the extent of 
the enlarged basis. And every popular movement, from the begin- 
ning of the world to the present hour, demonstrates in its rise, in its 
progress, and in all its results, the inherent and implacable hatred to 
liberty, which with relentless ferocity, pervades and actuates all insti- 
tutions which are not themselves free. Let us beware therefore how 
we are seduced, as well as how we are betrayed. The very excess- 
es of liberty are not without an instinct of justice and a sentiment of 
grandeur. Her very errors are full of strength and dignity; and the 
hrenzy even with which she sometimes tears to atoms and scatters in 
fine dust, her ownvenerable safeguards, when they have been polluted 
and defaced, may be paliated, if it cannot, be justified, by the grand 
ends she proposes. Indeed it is not too much to say that the entire 
progress of the human race is capable of being indicated, by the 
relative amount of liberty enjoyed at each successive period, far more 
accurately than by any other criterion; and the great.and lasting 
monuments of our kind, have, out of all proportion, been erected b 
the labour, the courage, and the genius of the free. If any one wi 
compare the progress of the human race since and before the re- 
formation; since and before 1642; since and before 1776; if we 
will but contrast what has been done, for man by the smallest free 
states, compared with the greatest of those which have. lost their 
hberties, it is inevitable, that although liberty may not be the whole 
of civilization, yet without it, civilization can neither advance nor 
perfect itself; and though it may be justly chargeable with occasion- 
excesses, yet they have neither been so great, so frequent, so un- 
provoked, nor so fatal, as the excesses of power which have always 
preceded and produced them. 
_ We have ae observed. that the human race has made all its 
t conquests by occasional.and violent exertions. . This, however, 
is not all; nor is it perhaps the most singular manifestation which is 
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every where exhibited in the vast period, and amidst the might 
events at which we have glanced, and from which we have culled. 
The human race has only been found capable of those great exer- 
tions upon which its advancement has been suspended, when sub- 
ject to some simple and absorbing sentiment, or some intense ‘and 
paramount excitement; and what is deplorable, though not perhaps 
strange, these seem not to have been always right in themselves, nor 
when they were so, complete in their issue. The intense spirit of 
atriotism, was the governing impulse of antiquity; then came the 
eroic ages, which gave birth to civilization; then the bright and 
romantic spirit of chivalry, the warlike religion of the middle ages; 
then followed that wild and fierce enthusiasm which kept its vigil by 
the cradle of modern liberty. Now we are in the midst of this great 
and pervading spirit of freedom, which has taken possession of the 
human race—and roused up its eager and ardent hopes. It must 
have its course. It must do its work. But it is a fatal mistake to 
suppose, that work must necessarily be equal and uniform; much 
less that it must result in general success. It may be, as in many 
kindred instances, universal defeat !—It will probably be an extreme- 
rd diversified result. Therefore its friends have a great work to per- 
orm: asacred deposit is committed to their hands. Let them keep 
alive this glorious spirit. . Without it, models of institutions are no- 
thing; learning and the arts are nothing; the press itself is nothing, 
as to their efficacy in sustaining and illustrating this grand develope- 
ment of the human race ; and when the characteristic impulse and 
sentiment of our era perish, the glory and the hopes of the era itself 
must perish with them. For what is country, or fame, or power, or 


riches, or hopes, or recollections—where man existsno longer? And 
what is man when forsaken of that which makes him great and 
excellent? 


Let then the children of liberty—true ahd real, just and absolute, 
safe and universal liberty, all over the earth—rouse up their hearts 
and nerve themselves for the conflict. God is with us, if we be true 
tohim. If we flinch or faint, we only involve ourselves in the ruin 
of those we forsake. ; 

Whatever others may do, our part is fixed—is most peculiar. Our 
times, our country, our institutions, alike call us toa glorious destiny. 
Let us fulfil it. We are hereditary freemen. The blood of the 
Celts, the Normans, the unconquered Saxons, before whom Cesar 
and Charlemagne alike recoiled, mingle their heroic currents in our 
veins, along with that great barbaric stream which Rome herself 
could not withstand.—These were our primeval sires. After them, 
the founders of English liberty. And then the men of ’76.—Her- 
itage,—descent,—and destiny, alike glorious! Whoever else are 
slaves, necessity is laid on us to live free, or not at all.—Whoever 
else forsakes the cause of liberty—here at least Shall her name be 
known, her cause cherished, her voice obeyed. While our country 
abides in her strength and loveliness, men shall say of her, ‘itis the 
place where the free dwell.’ And when her glory and her excellency 
are gone, they shall say ‘it ts the place where the free perished !’— 
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CONTROVERSY WITH THE DOMESTIC CHAPLAINS OF THE ‘ ARCH- 
BISHOP OF BALTIMORE.’ —NO. IX. OF THE PROTESTANTS.—-HAT- 
RED OF THE CHURCH OF ROME TO THE BIBLE.* 


We objected against the Church of Rome that she obstructed the gen- 
eral circulution of the Scriptures. This was the 5th objection under the 
1st head of our No. 1.; and we carefully put down not only the precise 
nature, and extent of this obstruction, but the authority (and it is the 
very highest) on which, we made this statement ; all which the can- 
did reader will see by turning to the No. itself. In the beginning of 
No. v. of our “ Lord Eccleston’s” priests, (this is the title by which 
the Saints in France credit our learned Prelate with his share of 
the money sent to papise our poor, benighted city;) say of our 
said objection that it ‘7s a remarkable instance of ludicrously gro- 
tesque and turgid exaggeration;” and alittle lower down, -*‘ this ts 
pably untrue.” Let the literature and the manners of these gentle- 
men pass, though both explain to us the state of papism. Our busi- 
ness 1s with the truth and nature of the obstruction disputed between 
us, viz., the Doctrine and Practice of the Church of Rome, in regard 
to the general circulation of the Scriptures. 

Our. priests have no occasion to be over careful of what they’ as- 
sert ; forin the first place Rome has a nack of expurgating books, so 
as to have proof from the same author, in different editions, for and 
against nearly all propositions ; secondly, if more is asserted than is 
true, if it is bor the good of the church, the end justifies the means ; 
thirdly, if the case goes even beyond this limit, one of our priests 
can easily confess to the other and get absolution, and return again 
to the charge ;: and fourthly, it is obvious enough from their manner 
of writing that they expect their people to read only one side—that 
4 their own,—which we believe is the fact almost universally with 

em. 

What is the fact in regard to the circulation of the Scriptures 
among the papists of this or any other country? What isthe fact 
in regard to the encouragement given by papal priests, to their flocks, 
to possess and read the word of God ?——What are the facilities afforded 
by the Church of Rome to her people to obtain the Bible? What is 
the fact, in regard to the knowledge of the word of God, possessed by 
the mass of papists? 


* The progress of the Papal controversy in this country has been very extraor- 
dinary. Inthe early stages of it, the papists utterly denied every statement of the 
protestants which was supposed to contain any thing that the existing state of pub- 
lic sentiment would not approve; and then asthe public mirid became familiarised 
to the contemplation of the thing, it was, by little and littie, first countenanced as 
not very bad, then as pretty good, as really true, as absolutely of Divine authority! 
A perfect example is afforded in :egard to the circulation of the Scriptures. It is 
bat a year or two since we had to prove that Rome opposed the circulation of the 
Word of God; and now Romish priests openly hurn hundreds of copies of the 
Bible, and Romish prelates defend the horrible outrage: and all this in free, pro- 
testant, Christian America! ‘Is it to be wondered at, that we tremble for the fate 
of our country, when the laws and the people permit such horrible impiety— 
perpetrated in open day—to go unpunished?—[Ep. 
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There are mint sip Societies, Tract Societies, and various other 
societies among the papists. Is there any Bible’ Society? 

The priests make great efforts to build churches, erect schools, 
convents, mad-houses, &c.; what efforts do they make to circulate the 
Scriptures among their people? 

The papists have prayer-books, and beads, and various implements 
of their worship ; but how many of them have the Bible? 

Never was there a more unblushing attempt to deceive the pub- 
lic, than that by these priests to prove that they and their church are 
not opposed to the general circulation of the Scriptures; and that too 
in the face of a community which knows thatthe papists as a body 
do not in fact possess the Scriptures, that they will not accept of them 
when offered to them gratuitously, that they are profoundly ignorant 
of them, that their church has not even provided them with an Eng- 
lish version that it will avouch, and that priests in this very city have 
actually been known to take Bibles that had been given to their 
people away from them, and in some instances even to burn them. 

So much for the fact. Now what is the /aw of the case. 

On the the 29th June, 1816, Pope Pius VII. directed a Bull to 
the Primate of Poland, expressly to condemn Bible Societies and the 
indiscriminate circulation of the Scriptures; in the course of which 
he denounces the Protestant Bible, and all attempts to circulate it, in 
the most unmeasured terms. But further than this, he explicitly cites 
and enforces the Rules of the Index, by which the general circula- 
tion of all versions in any vulgar tongue is prohibited, until the ver- 
sion is approved by the Apostolic See; and all such circulation, even 
then, declared to be highly dangerous. Vow we demand what Eng- 
lish version is approved or can be circulated? 

The same Pope, in another Bull, dated the 3rd of Sept., 1816, 
and directed to Stanislaus, Arch-bishop of Mohileff, reiterates his 
former denunciations and says in terms: ‘You ought carefully to 
have kept in view what our predecessors have always prescribed, 
namely, that if the Holy Bible in the vulgar tongue were permitted 
every where without discrimination, more injury than benefit would 
thence arise.’ More than this, his holiness says to the offending 
Archbishop that he expects him plainly to say, that in his improper 
recommendation of ‘the perusal of these divine Scriptures’ he 
“ had not respect to all the faithful indiscriminately, put onLY Eccle- 
siastical persons, or at most those laymen who in the judgment of 
their Pastors, were sufficiently instructed.” In this Bull, the Pope 
cites the Decree of Trent, which our priests say is antiquated—and 
the Bull Unigenitus, which we will quote presently. 

On the 18th Sept., 1819, Cardinal Fontana, Prefect, and C. M. Pe- 
dicini, Sec’y., directed a circular from ‘“‘ Rome, Court of the Sacred 
Congregation,” &c., to the Irish Prelates, against Bible Schools ; in 
which one of the chief allegations against the schools is that ‘‘ Meth- 
odists”—“ introduce Bibles’’—into them! 

On the 3rd Oct., 1836, “t John, bishop of New York,” fulminated 
a prohibition against the ‘‘ Vew York Catholic Society for the promo- 
tion of Religious Knowledge;”’ in which he cavilierly tells the mem- 


bers of e that ‘the church”—in the the words of Pope Alexander 
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IV.”—“ in the most positive manner prohibits all laymen” from 
discussing the Catholic faith! 

As late as the year 1840, Messrs. Rule and Lyon, English Mission- 
aries, were expelled from Cadiz im Spain, by the procurement of the 
Papal Bishop, who in his Pastoral Address to the Alcades Constitu- 
tional of that city, accuses them of the enormous crime of circulating 
not only “ David Bogue’s Essays on the Divine Authority of the 
New Testament,’ but also ‘“‘ The Sacred Bible translated into Span- 
ish without any note of Catholic authors, and THEREFORE PROHIBIT 
ED not only by the Church, but by her Majesty, and commanded by 
the Government to be seized.” 

This has been for ages the doctrine of the Church, as we will now 
prove. 

The doctrinal system of the Church of Rome, is entirely changed 
since the Reformation of the XVI. century ; and is now thoroughly 
imbued with Pelagianism. The Bull Unigenitus which contains the 
official recognition of this final doctrinal apostacy, settles also the 
question as to the indiscrimimate circulation of the word of God. 
Among the propositions attributed by that Bull to Father Quesnel, 
and condemned by it, are several, viz., from 79 to 86 relating to the 
Holy Scriptures. We quote two: ‘79. It is useful and necessary, 
at all times, in all places, and for all sorts.of persons to study and 
know the spirit, piety and mysteries of the Holy Scriptures. 80. The 
reading of the Scriptures is for everybody.” Of these, and the like 
truths, Clement XI. and the Church of Rome say, they “* condemn 
and reject’ them, ‘‘as false, captious, shocking, offenstve to pious 
ears, scandalous, pernicious, rash, injurious to the Church and her 
practice, contumelious, * * * seditious, impious, blasphemous,” 


By the order of the Council of Trent, an Index of Prohibited Books 
was published ; that is a stout volume, containing a list of such books 
as the Church of Rome prohibits her people toread. Many editions 
of this book have been printed—and new prohibitions are constantly 
made, as good books are published ; for the best books ever printed 
—including the Bible—are set down as prohibited in this volume. 
But as a further help to the faithful, certain Rules are prefixed to this 
enlightened volume, which prohibit by wholesale. In one of these 
Rules, translations of the Old Testament are allowed only to learned 
and pious men, and to them only as an aid to understand the Vul- 
gate; and translations of the New Testament, are prohibited alto. 
gether, if made by heretics. In another Rule (4) the sense of “ho- 
ly mother,” is plainly declared to be, that ‘zt 1s manifest from expe- 
rience, that if the Holy Bible, translated into the vulgar tongue, be in- 
discriminately allowed to every one, the temerity of man: will cause 
MORE EVIL THAN GOOD TO ARISE FROM IT!” On which account 
she proceeds to put the strictest limitations upon it; limitations which 
restrict the reading of the Bible translated into the vulgar tongue, 
(yea, even their own Vulgate thus translated,)—to such persons as 
can get a written permission from their Bishop by the advice of their 
Confessor ! ! 

In the 2nd chapter of the IV. Session of the Holy and AXcumen- 
ical Council of Trent—it is decreed, if any one shall print, circulate, 
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sell, read, oreven keep “‘ any books relating to religion,” which have 
not been licensed and approved by the Bishop, or other ecclesiasti- 
cal superior—and which the person so printing, &c., shall not 
have obtained license concerning; all such persons are under the 
penalty of Anathema, and are subject to the punishment decreed by 
the last Council of Lateran, viz., a fine of 100 ducats and the forfeit- 
ure of the books, in order to be burned! For the meaning of their 
Anathema, see the curse of Bishop Conwell in our No. vu. 

Now let it be remembered, that in their creed, (see our No. 1.,) 
every papist “promises and swears true obedience to the Roman 
Bishop; and professes and undoubtedly receives all things deliv- 
ered, defined and declared, by the sacred canons and general coun- 
cils, and PARTICULARLY by the holy Council of Trent.” 

What then, we now ask, are we to believe concerning the “ Doc- 
trine and Practice’’—of our priests—who, with these, and a thousand 
similar proofs before their eyes, can attempt to prove that the Church 
of Rome, is really the friend of the Scriptures and of their general 
circulation? These men swear: they receive with undoubting faith 
all things decreed by the Council of Trent. Well, that council not 
only prohibits, but punishes the indiscriminate circulation of the 
Scriptures. And they coolly say, this is an antiquated canon not 
followed by any Catholics! Then, gentlemen, why swear to it? 
Again, these gentlemen swear true obedience to the Roman Bishop. 
Well, pope after pope down to our own days, forbids the general cir- 
culation of the word of God. And our priests in reply, boast of the 
multitude of times these prohibitions have been disobeyed! Again, 
these gentlemen swear that they abide by ‘‘ the Catholic and Apos- 
tolic Roman Church, the mother and mistress of all churches.” 
Well, this mother and mistress forbids in the most formal and reiter- 
ated manner, the indiscriminate circulation of the Bible. And our 
gentlemen, modestly say, these were ‘certain temporary and local 
restrictions upon the indiscriminate perusal of some translations ;” 
but happily even these have been removed ! 

Truly, herein is a marvellous state of case ;—and having the testi- 
mony of our learned priests on both sides of it, viz., in their creed 
which they swore to on one side, and in their newspaper article, to 
which they did not swear on the other; we cannot be so rude as to 
credit their word against their oath; especially, as every fact in the 
case is palpably with their oath, and against their word. 

But suppose we admit, with our priests, that Rome is truly in love 
with the Bible, and is sincerely desirous of placing it in the hands of 
all her people ; then a very serious difficulty arises, and needs to be 
explained. For if Rome was justified in doing certain acts in the 
darkness of the Reformation, which are no longer to be justified— 
where is the universal F sym gone? and what has become of her 
boasted infallibility ? church that is the same everywhere and in 
all ages—ought not to talk about ‘‘antiquated”’ canons, and “ local 
and temporary’ restrictions. A church that can’t err—ought surely 
to know what to do with the Bible—if with nothing else. . Now, is 
the “ Doctrine and Practice” of Rome, in regard to the most import- 
ant of all subjects. viz., the holy revelation of God—radically altered 
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nay, reversed? If so, the Church has erred. If not, the priests 
have deceived the people. Either way their cause is lost. 

Suppose, however, that the common people in the communion of 
Rome—are allowed to keep and to read the Bible—in their mother 
tongue. Whatthen? The priests plainly say, (see their No. v.,) 
that ‘no obligation is incumbent on ‘the flock, that is, on the laity” 
—‘‘to study the Scriptures ;” a saying which, if it be true, ren- 
ders it useless for the people to possess the Bible; but which being 
flatly against God’s word—is proof only, that the priests know no- 
thing about the Scriptures themselves. (See John v. 39. Isaiah 
xxxiv. 16. Luke xvi. 29. Acts xvii. 11.) 

Suppose again, that the people perform a work of supererogation 
(their Church teaching them that they can do more than God re- 
quires ;) and so being really allowed to have the Bible in their moth- 
er tongue, they set about its dilligent study as a rule of faith and life. 
Behold at every step insuperable difficulties which their Church has 
i. as stumbling blocks in the way of men, whom she had before- 

and blindfolded. Let us calmly look at few of them. 

In the first place, the cardinal doctrine of the Reformed Churches 
is the right of private judgment; the right to examine, to decide and 
to believe according to our own conscientious sense of the thing sub- 
mitted to us. But Rome rejects this principle as the very incarnation 
of heresy. And yet why need a man keep a Bible, if it is not his 
duty to read it; or why read it, if he is not at liberty to believe and 
obey it, according to its simple and obvious sense? 

In the second place, Rome insists, that her people shall not only 
abstain from believing what she does not believe, but she requires 
them also to believe what she does believe. That is, let us read and 
study the Bible, as we may—we must find in it, just what the church 
says she finds init. But who is this Church? This is the third time 
we have begged our Archbishop's Vicars, to show us this one thing. 
And what does she teach? And where is the proof thereof? 

The third difficulty is of the like kind ; for Rome obliges her peo- 
ple to understand the Scriptures according to the unanimous consent 
of the Fathers. Whoare the Fathers? This is the third time we have 
asked for light on this subject? And after the humble Christian knows 
their names—how is he to get at their cart-load of writings?)—and how 
is he to reconcile their endless disputings and oppositions to each other 
—so as tomake a great library of Latin and Greek books agree with the 
Bible—before he dares to trust God himself, as to his own meaning ? 

And so too of the fourth, fifth and sixth difficulties. Rome 
swears her people to receive traditions, the holy canons, and de- 
crees of councils. (See Creed in our No. 1.) Now what is: tra- 
dition ; and where can a man find it? Which councils are general ; 
and what have they decreed; and which of their decrees are not 
‘‘ antiquated” nor yet “local and temporary?’ And as for canons— 
who can tell which are genuine and not forged—or who can recon- 
cile them,—when doctors, universities, popes, saints, and councils 
differ about them ? 

To put a Bible in a plain man’s hands, and tell him, you are not 
obliged to read it at all, but if you choose to do so, you will lose 
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your soul if you don’t understand it according to tradition, the fath- 
ers, the canons, the councils, and the Church—all of which helps to 
his knowledge are utterly beyond his reach; this is merely to say 
to the man—the Bible is a very dangerous book, and you had better 
let it alone. And this is precisely what Rome has always said to 
her people about God’s blessed word; that word which was given as 
a light to our feet and alamp to our path, and which all the righteous 
have found to be true and perfect altogether. 

The reasons which have actuated the Church of Rome, in keep- 
ing the people as far as possible in ignorance of the word of God, 
are too obvious to be mistaken. Ignorance and superstition vanish 
in proportion as the Scriptures are read and believed by men. The 
Bible is the clearest and most palpable book of controversy ever 
written against the Roman Antichrist, and his Synagogue of Satan. 
The priests say (in their No. v.) that parents keep out of the hands 
of their children, books which they judge to be unsafe. We thank 
the gentlemen for the suggestion, and for the admission it contains. 
And no considerate man can doubt that this is the very ground on 
which “ mother and mistress,’’ as she calls herself, Rome forbids her 
children to read what God has said, except as she allows them, or to 
believe it except as she expounds it. We have no “ Doctrine or 
Practice,’’ which we suppose the Bible does not contain and enforce ; 
therefore we cannot, out of fear for our religion, dread the Bible ; 
and therefore out of love for the Bible, we can and co rejoice to 

ive it to all men. The priests hold and teach “ Doctrines and 

tices”. —which they say are, in part at least founded on the Bi- 

ble, and for the rest not opposed to it; and yet their church hates, 

depreciates and conceals the Bible. Now which party, according to 

common sense and right reason, may be supposed to be in accord- 

ance with the Bible? When a cause is on trial, no man kills or 
drives away his own most important and most favorable witness! 

Was there ever greater impertinence or more audacious arrogance 
than for the priesthood of Rome to say to men,—stand by,—you 
cannot understand God,—we will tell you what he means? Was 
there ever more frightful impiety—than for them to say to us, 
resign your reason and conscience into our keeping, and we will be 
responsible for your souls? Was there ever more daring blas- 
phemy—than for them to say to God—thou canst not explain thy- 
self to thy creatures, we will do it—thou hast made an imperfect 
Bible, we will complete it—thou hast put forth a dangerous book, 
we will restrain its evil influences! 

The first and fundamental point of controversy between papists 
and Christians, regards God’s precious truth. What is the inspired 
word of God—for whom was this revelation made—what is the 
mode of spreading the knowledge of it—what is its own efficacy and 
use? These are questions absolutely fundamental; and the differ- 
ences in regard to them which separate papists and Christians from 
each other—constitute systems which are wholly irreconcileable. 
Nothing is more certain than that Papism and Protestantism cannot 
both be of God, any more than that it can be good in God to give a 
revelation intended for the whole world, and also good in man to 
conceal that revelation from his perishing fellows. 
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Cuapter VIII. continued.— Containing answers to the Objections of 
the Romish Doctors. 


Ossection III. 11. The third objection was proposed at Nismes, 
anno 1657, by the Jesuit S. Rigant, thus: God doth communicate, 
or can communicate to the creature in a finite degree that which he 
possesseth in an infinite degree. For example, God hath an infinite 
power whereby he can do all things at once; therefore he communi- 
cates, or can communicate to the creature a finite and limited power, 
whereby it may do divers things at once, as appears in a man, for he 
can see, hear, talk, and walk at the same time. God hath also an 
infinite wislon and ‘nowlelge, whereby he knows all things at 
once; ther*fore he com nunicates or can communicate to the crea- 
ture a finit: knowledge, whereby it may know divers things at once. 
And even so od hath a virtual infinite extent, which is called im- 
mensity, whereby he fills all things and all places at once: Therefore 
Go! communicates or can communicate to the creature, viz. toa 
body a finite extent, whereby it may fill divers spaces, and occupy 
several places at once. Whence it follows that Christ’s body ma 
be ia divers places at the same time, viz. in heaven and in the Host. 

Answer. 12. To this | answer, that as God cannot be in two 
places (for example, in heaven and upon earth) without being in all 
those places that are between both, (for then he would be distant, 
and separated from himself) so Christ’s body cannot bein two distant 
places, viz. at Paris and at Rome, in heaven and upon earth in the 
Host, without being in all those places that are between both, for 
then it would be distant and separated from itself, which is impossi- 
ble, as hath been sufficiently proved. Therefore, seeing Christ's 
body is not in all places between Paris and Rome, and between 
heaven and earth, it follows that it is not in heaven and upon earth 
in the Host, nor at Paris and Rome in consecrated Hosts. So that to 
make a creature, for example, the body of Christ, partaker of God’s 
extent or immensity, it is sufficient that as God, by his infinite extent, 
occupies all places, so Christ’s body should, by its infinite extent, 
occupy some place. But if to make it partake in a finite degree of 
this divine attribute of immensity, it must be in divers places, yet it 
is sufficient that it be in divers places successively and not at once ; 
or if to make it partake of this attribute it must be in divers places 
at once, yet it is sufficient that it occupies them by its several parts ; 
for example, that the head be in one place, and the feet in an other, 
&c. In a word, that it be without discontinuance or se tion, as 
God is every where without discontinuance. Thus the learned 
M. Bruguier then answered, and much better, but I cannot remem- 
ber his full and complete answer. 

Ossection IV. 13. The forth objection is this: If divers bodies 
may miraculously be in one and the same place, then it also follows, 
that one body may miraculously be in divers places, there being no 
more difficulty or impossibility in the on than in the other. But 
divers bodies may miraculously be in one and the same place, for 
Jesus Christ came into the room where his disciples were, the doors 
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being shut, which he could not have done, if his body had not pen- 
etrated the doors. Besides, it is said that Jesus Christ ve = of 
the Virgin Mary, and consequently Mary was a virgin both before 
and ae | his bith, which aoa a oo been if io Christ had 
not penetrated her belly and come forth without fraction or overture. 
Lastly, Jesus Christ penetrated the stone that was laid on his sepul- 
chre when he rose again ; and it is said that he penetrated the heav- 
ens when he ascended. 

Answer. 14. To this I answer, first, That it is not said that Jesus 
Christ came in, the doors being shut, for these are the words, The 
same day, when it was evening, and the doors having been shut for fear 
of the Jews, Jesus came, &c. which words do indeed shew the time 
when Jesus came in unto his disciples, but not the manner of his 
entry by penetration ; but if the word be translated, the doors being 
shut, and that they do import that the doors were not opened by any 
body, yet they do not exclude the opening of them in the twinkling 
of an eye by the divine power, since we have examples of this in 
holy Scripture; for Acts v. 19, we read that the Apostles went 
out of prison, though the doors had been fast shut, but it is said, that 
the angel of God opened them. ‘And Acts xii. 10. The door of the 
prison opened to St. Peter of its own accord ; that is, without being 
ys by any body. And so it is said that Jesus Christ entered, 
the doors being shut, or having been shut ; which excludes the opening 
of them by any body, but not the opening of them by a divine power 
in so short a time that it was undiscernable. 

Secondly, I answer, That the Virgin Mary was a true virgin both 
before and after her delivery, if by being a virgin be meant not to 
have had the company of a man; but it is certain that Jesus Christ 
came out of the virgin’s belly by opening her womb ; for it is said, 
St. Luke ii. 22, 23, that Joseph and Mary carried Jesus Christ to 
Jerusalem to present him to the Lord ; as it is written in the law, every 
male that openeth the womb, shall be holy unto the Lord. 

Thirdly, I answer, That Jesus Christ did not penetrate the stone 
that was laid on his sepulchre; for it is said, St. Matth. xxviii. 2. 
That the angel of God rolled it back from the door of the sepulchre. 

Fourthly, I answer, That what is said, Heb. iv. that Jesus Christ 
penetrated the heavens, we must understand it improperly, in the 
same manner as it is commonly said that an arrow penetrates the air; 
that is, the air gives way to the arrow that passeth through the air ; 
and so Jesus Christ penetrated the heavens, because the heavens 
gave way to his body, and not that the heavens and his body were 
in one and the same place. 

15. All the Romish doctors agree with us, that modal accidents 
(which are nothing else but the manners of the being of substances, 
as action, passion, relation, figure, &c.) cannot be without a subject, 
no not by the power of God himself. But all the objections by which 
they endeavour to prove that the accidents of the bread and wine 








may ‘exist without a subject (that is, without their substance,) do 
prove the same thing of modal accidents too. So that I shall not 
stay now to repeat those objections, with their answers, which are set 
down at large in my dispute about the Eucharist. 

Oxsection V. 16. The fifth objection is drawn from Mal. i. 11, in 
these words, From the rising of the sun unto the going down of the 
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same, my name shall be great among the Gentiles ; and in place 
shall they offer incense to my name, and a new and pure offering: 
where, by this new and pure offering, nothing can be understood but 
the sacrifice of the mass; because by this offering we cannot under- 
stand prayers, alms, contrition of heart, and other good works, which 
are sometimes in Scripture called oblations and sacrifices, for the 
Prophet Malachi promiseth a new offering. But prayers, alms, and 
other good works, were common amongst the Jews; and besides, they 
of the Reformed Church do believe that all the actions of the faith- 
ful are polluted, and the prophet speaks of a pure and clean offering. 
Again, by this offering which Malachi speaks of, cannot be understood 
lambs, bulls, and such like animals, which were wont to be sacrificed 
in Solomon’s temple; because the prophet promiseth that it shall be 
offered in every place, even amongst the heathen. Lastly, by this 
offering cannot be understood the blowdy sacrifice which Jesus Christ 
offered on the cross, because that bloody sacrifice was offered but 
once upon mount Calvary in Judea, and the prophet speaks of an 
oblation that shall be offered in every place: Therefore, by this offer- 
ing must be understood the sacrifice of the body and blood of Christ, 
under the species of the bread and wine, which is nothing else but 
the mass. 

Answer. 17. To this I answer, first, That by the offering whereof 
Malachi speaks, must be understood that spiritual worship and service 
which believers should perform unto God under the New Testament, 
which is comprised in that sacrifice which they offer to God, both of 
their persons and religious actions ; and this is the reason why St. Paul, 
Rom. xii. 1, speaks thus, J beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mer- 
cies of God, that ye present your bodies a living oa holy, accept- 
able unto God, which is your reasonable service. And chap. xv. 16, 
speaking of the grace that was given him of God, he saith, 2f is given 
him that he should be the minister of Jesus Christ to the Gentiles, 
ministering the Gospel of God, that the offering up of the Gentiles 
might be acceptable, being sanctified by the Holy Ghost. Whence it 
appears, that by this oblation, whereof Malachi speaks, we must not 
understand the offering of Christ’s body and blood under the acci- 
dents of bread and wine, but the offering up of the persons and reli- 
gious actions of those that should be brought unto God by the preach- 
ing of the gospel, and particularly the Gentiles. 

18. Secondly, I answer, that in the whole passage of Malachi above 
cited, the words new offering, are not to be found, but only clean 
offering. And though a new offering had been there spoken of, yet I 
say that things may be said to be new, when, being spoiled and cor- 
rupted, they are restored and made sound again. But the service of 
God, which had been corrupted under the law, was re-established by 
Jesus Christ and his apostles under the gospel, so that all things 
were made new; a new time, viz. the time of the preaching of the 
gospel; a new people, viz. the Christian people ; a new place, viz. 
all parts of the world, and not at Jerusalem only ; anew prayer, viz. 
the Lord’s Prayer; new sacraments, viz. baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper; and new preaching, viz the preaching of salvation by Jesus 
Christ. 

19. Thirdly, I answer that the oblation which is offered unto God 
under the gospel, is pure and clean; the service which is performed 
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to him, according to his word, is pure: the preaching of the gospel 
is pure; in a word, the Christian religion is pure, though there be 
many failings in those that profess it. And although the faithful that 
present their bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God, be 
compassed about with many infirmities, and that their religious ac- 
tions be accompanied with divers failings, yet their persons and works 
may be said to be pure and clean in Jesus Christ, in whose name 
they are presented to God; so that although they cannot of them- 
selves please or satisfy God; yet as they are members of Christ, 
they are reputed holy before Cod; for it is these Peter speaks of 
in Epist. 1, chap. ii. 5, who as living stones, are built up a spiritual 
house, a holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifice, acceptable to 
God by Jesus Christ. And so our sacrifices are a pure and clean of- 
fering, but it is through Jesus Christ, who covers them with his purity 
and holiness, so that the defects of them are not imputed to us. To 
this I add, that besides the perfect purity which we have by the im- 
putation of Christ’s righteousness, we have also a purity begun by 
the Holy Ghost; of which Paul speaks, Rom. xv. 16, in these 
words, that the offering of the Gentiles might be acceptable, being 
sanctified by the Holy Ghost: for that which God hath decreed, Jesus 
Christ hath purchased, and the Holy Ghost hath begun, is reputed by 
God oN and complete. And Paul shews clearly the truth of 
what hath been said, 1 Tim. ii. 8, in these words, J will that men 
pray everywhere, lifting up holy hands, without wrath and doubting. 
And Ephs. v. 25, 26, Jesus Christ loved the church, and gave humself 
Sor it, that he might sanctify and cleanse it with the washing of water 
by the word, that he might present it to himself, a glorious church, not 
having spot or wrinkle, or any such thing, but that it should be holy 
and without blemish. 








. THE SOLEMN LEAGUE AND COVENANT OF THE THREE KINGDOMS OF 
ENGLAND, IRELAND AND SCOTLAND; WITH A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF 
ITS ORIGIN, AND OF THE STATE OF AFFAIRS THEN, AND AT THE 
PRESENT MOMENT. 


Ir has been the fashion of papists, English prelatists and tories, and 
all the haters of true religion and regulated freedom every where, to 
revile and vilify ‘The Solemn League and Covenant.’ And as this 
matter has been industriously attended to for nearly two hundred 
years, and these sentiments are deeply ingrained into an immense 
part of English literature, it is no small matter to stem such a torrent 
of lies. But if ageneration should ever arise that has sense and se 
enough to relish the prose writings of Milton, and grace enough to 
receive in simplicity the doctrines of the reformation and of the West- 
minster standards; then the Covenant, and those who drew it up, 
bore it to victory, and then sealed it with their blood, will become 
once more objects of interest and admiration. 

Having been called, during the past year, in the discharge of a 
high public duty, to examine critically and somewhat at large, the 
history and the monuments of the era of the Covenant and the West- 
minster Assembly ; we are ready to confess that every idea we had 
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before received, came short of what appears to us to be due to the 
glorious old Puritans ; a name, let us say, which is even more per- 
verted from its true sense by our Congregational brethren when they 
appropriate it to themselves or their ancestors, than would be the word 
eeman, if some one should say it was synonymous with the word 
Yankee. ’ 

We gave, in our last No., inthe Report of the Standing Committee 
of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian church, some informa- 
tion touching the Covenant; a Report which found so little favor 
with our late General Assembly, they would not even order it to be 
recorded, much less printed, as is usual with such papers, in the ap- 
pendix to the Minutes. Very well; we are thereby only the more 
(eesinently and singly responsible for the sentiments of the Report. 

e print below the Covenant itself. Our readers are aware of the 
difference between the National Covenant, and the Solemn League 
and Covenant. It is the latter which we now publish. 

On the 22d of June 1643, the Scottish Convention of Estates met 
at Edinburg; and on the 2d of August following, the General As- 
sembly of the Kirk of Scotland assembled in the same city. The 
Parliament of England and the Synod of Westminster sent up com- 
missioners to these bodies, to desire from them respectively, aid in 
the civil war, and the presence of Scottish commissioners in the 
Synod. The persons sent up were, according to Neal, the Earl of 
Rutland, Sir William Armage, Sir Harry Vane, Mr. Hatcher, Mr. 
Darley, and the Rev’d Messrs. Marshall and Nye. The Assembly 
of the Kirk advised ‘that the two nations should enter into a perpet- 
yal covenant for themselves and their posterity, that all things might 
be done in God’s house according to his will ;”’ it appointed delegates, 
as requested, to the Synod of Westminster; and it recommended, 
unanimously, that the English Parliament should be aided in the war 
against King Charles J. The reasons given for this last advice, were 
these: 1, Because the war was for religion: 2, Because the protest- 
ant religion was in danger: 3, Gratitude for former assistances at the 
time of the Scots Reformation, required a suitable return: 4, Because 
the churches of Scotland and England being embarked in one bot- 
tom, if one be ruined the other cannot subsist: 5, The prospect of 
uniformity between the two kingdoms in discipline and worship, will 
strengthen the protestant interest at home and abroad: 6, The present 
Parliament had been friendly to the Scots, and might be so again: 
7, Because they could not confide in the royal declarations, promises, 
or acts, having so often found facta verbis contraria.—( Rushworth, 
vol. 5, p. 472. Neal, vol. 3, p. 57.) The Convention of Estates 
took the advice thus deliberately and unanimously tendered, on what 
it must be confessed, were both sound and sufficient reasons; and 
the Scottish people entering boldly into the contest, decided it for the 
Parliament and against the King of England. In return for this 
service, Cromwell conquered the Covenanters, and Charles II. hung 
them. A fair sample of English love-tokens. 

. The Solemn League and Covenant covered the third point of the 
advice of the Assembly, as the entering upon the war and the send- 
ing of commissioners to Westminster did the other two. Onthe 17th 
of August 1643, the Covenant was read by its author, Alexander 
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Henderson, in the Scottish Assembly; and was on that very day 
unanimously and enthusiastically approved by that body, and by the 
Convention of Estates or Scottish Parliament. On the 25th of Sep- 
tember 1643, it was subscribed by the Westminster Assembly, and 
the Commons House of the English Parliament. On the 1st day of 
October, being the Sabbath, it was read from all the pulpits within 
the bells of mortality of the city of London, and subscribed by the 
people. On the 15th it was taken by the House of Lords. On the 
29th it was ordered to be sworn to and subscribed all over Scotland, 
by an act of the Committee of Estates. On the 2d of February 
1644, the English Parliament directed it to be taken throughout the 
kingdom, by all persons above the age of eighteen years. On the 
29th of January, it was ordered by the Commons House, that it 
should be read publicly in every church and congregation in the 
kingdom on every day of fasting and public humiliation. 

If ever there was an act which could be called national, this was 
one. If ever there was an instrument which could be said to em- 
body the ruling sentiments of a generation, this must be allowed to 
be one. And if there were no reasons beside these to commend it 
to the respectful consideration and careful study of all subsequent 
ages, these are surely enough; and such a generation as that was, all 
past ages cannot match, and few that are to come, will, we fear, ever 
again look upon one like it. 

There is a very remarkable, and in many respects minute resem- 
blance between the state of affairs in Great Britain at the present 
time, and that which existed immediately before the breaking out of 
the civil wars of the xvii. century, which resulted in the overthrow 
of the monarchy. Then, as now, the wildest and most preposterous 
doctrines and pretensions, were set up by the dominant party in the 
Anglican church. Then, as now, popery was rampant in Ireland, 
and her murderous principles swept over that devoted land, as they 
are threatening to do again. Then, as now, the party in England 
favourable to liberty, was hunted downand galled to madness. Then, 
as now, the English aristocracy, as if bent on its own perdition, drove 


furiously over all barriers and all land-marks. Then, as now, the. 


English government undertook to subvert the Church of Scotland, 
and to trample on the dearest spiritual rights of the most religious 
people in Europe. Who shall venture to say that another Hender- 
son may not arise, another Hampden, another Leslie, Fairfax, and 
Cromwell? Have men forgotten the fate of Laud, of Strafford, and 
of Charles Rex? Weincline very seriously to the opinion that there 
is full as much reason this day, to expect the causes now at work to 
produce catastrophes as memorable as those of the xvii. century, as 
there was this day two hundred years ago to have anticipated the 
events which so soon followed. The alternative presented in Ireland 
is virtually the same as in 1641; and though the papists may again 
massacre a large portion of the protestant population, they will be 
ultimately put down. The question in England, is again between 
high church tyranny and superstition on the one side, and Puritanism, 
dissent, and liberty on the other. And in Scotland, we again hear 
‘Christ's crown and covenant’ the rallying cry against the perfidious 
and insulting domination of English tories and high church-men. 
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In such a remarkable re-appearance upon the stage of human affairs, 
of those ancient principles and combatants, it cannot fail to occur to 
every reflecting mind, that deep and permanent causes must be at 
work, and that in the absence of disturbing influences of the most 
powerful description, the effects which have been formerly produced 
are extremely likely to occur again. It is in this view that such 
documents as that which we now re-print, assume peculiar import- 
ance, and challenge the attention of thinking men. 


the honour and happiness of the king, and the peace and safety of 
the three kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 


“We noblemen, barons, knights, gentlemen, citizens, burgesses, 
ministers of the gospel, and commons of all sorts, in the kingdoms of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, by the providence of God living 
ny one king, and being of one reformed religion, having before 
our eyes the glory of God, and the advancement of the kingdom of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, the honour and happiness of the 
king’s majesty, and his posterity, and the true public liberty, safety, 
and peace, of the kingdoms, wherein every one’s private condition 
is included’; and calling to mind the treacherous and bloody plots, 
conspiracies, attempts, and practices, of the enemies of God, against 
the true religion, and professors thereof in all places especially in 
these three kingdoms, ever since the reformation of religion; and 
how much their rage, power, and presumption, are of late and at this 
time increased and exercised, whereof the deplorable estate of the 
church and kingdom of Ireland, the distressed estate of the church 
and kingdom of England, and the dangerous estate of the church 
and kingdom of Scotland, are present and public testimonies; we 
have (now at last) after other means of supplication, remonstrance, 
protestations, and sufferings, for the preservation of our lives and our 
religion, from utter ruin and destruction, according to the-commend- 
able practice of these kingdoms in former times, and the example of 
God’s people in other nations, after mature deliberation, resolved and 
determined to enter into a mutual and solemn league and convenant, 
wherein we all subscribe, and each one of us for himself, with our 
hands lifted up to the most high God, do swear, 

I. “That we shall sincerely, really, and constantly, through the 
grace of God, endeavour in our several places and callings, the pres- 
ervation of the reformed religion in the church of Scotland, in doc- 
trine, worship, discipline, and government, against our common ene- 
mies ; the reformation of religion in the kingdoms of England and 
Ireland, in doctrine, worship, discipline, and government, according 
to the word of God, and the example of the best reformed churches; 
and we shall endeavour to bring the church of God in the three 
kingdoms to the nearest conjunction, and uniformity in religion, con- 
fessing of faith, form of church-government, directory for worship, and 
catechising, that we, and our posterity after us, may, as brethren, live 
in faith and love, and the Lord may delight to dwell in the midst of us. 

II. “That we shall in like manner, without respect of persons, en- 
deavour the extirpation of Popery, prelacy (that is, church-govern- 


“Al solemn league and ines of reformation and defence of religion, 
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ment by archbishops, bishops, their chancellors and commissaries, 
deans, deans and chapters, archdeacons, and all other ecclesiastical 
officers depending on that hierarchy), superstition, heresy, schism, 
profaneness, and whatsoever shall be found to be contrary to sound 
doctrine, and the power of godliness, lest we partake in other men’s 
sins, and thereby be in danger to receive of their plagues; and that 
the Lord may be one, and his name one, in the three kingdoms. 

III. ‘‘We shall, with the same reality, sincerity, and constancy, 
in our several vocations, endeavour with our estates and lives, mutu- 
ally to preserve the rights and privileges of the parliaments, and the 
liberties of the kingdoms, and to preserve and defend the king’s ma- 
jesty’s person and authority, in the preservation and defence of the 
true religion and liberties, of the kingdoms, that the world may bear 
witness with our consciences, of our loyalty, and that we have no 
thoughts or intentions to diminish his majesty’s just power and great- 
ness. 

IV. “We shall also, with all faithfulness, endeavour the discove 
of all such as have been or shall be incendiaries, malignants, or evil 
instruments, by hindering the reformation of religion, dividing the 
king from his people, or one of the kingdoms from another, or making 
any factions or parties among the people, contrary to the league and 
convenant, that they may be brought to public trial, and receive con- 
dign punishment, as the degree of their offences shall require or 
deserve, or the supreme judicatories of both kingdoms respectively, 
or others having power from them for that effect shall judge conveni- 
ent. 

V. ‘And whereas the happiness of a blessed peace between these 
kingdoms, denied in former times to our progenitors, is by the 
providence of God granted unto us, and has been lately concluded 
and settled by both parliaments, we shall, each one of us according 
to our places and interests, endeavour that we may remain con- 
joined in a firm peace and union to all posterity, and that justice may 

é done on all the wilful opposers thereof, in manner expressed inthe 
precedent articles. 

VI. ‘We shall also, according to our places and callings, in this 
common cause of religion, liberty, and peace of the kingdom, assist 
and defend all those that enter into this league and convenant, in the 
maintaining and pursuing thereof; and shall not suffer ourselves, 
directly orindirectly, by whatever combination, persuasion, or terror, 
to be divided and withdrawn from this blessed union and conjunction, 
whether to make defection to the contrary part, or give ourselves 
to a detestable indifferency or neutrality in this cause, which so 
much concerneth the glory of God, the good of the kingdoms, and 
honour of the king; but shall all the days of our lives, zealously 
and constantly continue therein against ali opposition, and promote 
the same according to our power, against all lets and impediments 
whatsoever; and what we are not able ourselves to suppress or 
overcome, we shall reveal and make known, that it may be timely 
prevented or removed. 

‘And because these kingdoms are guilty of many sins and provo- 
cations against God, and his Son, Jesus Christ, as is too manifest by 
our present distresses and dangers, the fruits thereof, we profess and 
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declare, before God and the world, our unfeigned desire to be hum- 
bled for our own sins, and for the sins of these kingdoms ; especially 
that we have not, as we ought, valued the inestimable benefit of the 
gospel ; that we have not laboured for the purity and power thereof; 
and that we have not endeavoured to receive Christ in our hearts, nor 
to walk worthy of him in our lives, which are the cause of other 
sins and transgressions so much abounding amongst us; and our true 
and unfeigned purpose, desire, and endeavour, for ourselves and all 
others under our charge, both in public and private, in all duties we 
owe to God and man, to amend our lives, and each one to go before 
another in the example of a real reformation, that the Lord may 
turn away his wrath and heavy indignation, and establish these 
churches and kingdoms in truth and peace. And this convenant we 
make in the presence of Almighty God, the searcher of all hearts, 
with a true intention to perform the same, as we shall answer at 
that great day when the secrets of all hearts shall be disclosed ; 
most humbly beseeching the Lord to strengthen us by his Hol 
Spirit for this end, and to bless our desires and proceedings wit 
such success as may be a deliverance and safety to his people, and 
encouragement to the Christian churches, groaning under, or in 
danger of, the yoke of antichristian tyranny, to join with the same 
or like attestation and covenant, to the glory of God, the enlarge- 
ment of the kingdom of Jesus Christ, and the peace and tranquillity 
of Christian kingdoms and commonwealths.”’* 





IN WHAT YEAR OF THE WORLD DID THE SAVIOUR BECOME INCAR- 
NATE ?—SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE DIFFICULTY OF SETTLING 


THAT QUESTION——AND ON THE MORAL AND PROPHETIC VALUE OF 
IT. 


WE have some reason to suppose, that the unreserved manner in 
which we have, on several occasions, spoken of the difficulty of 
settling the chronology of all events which are long past, and there- 
fore the strong evidence of ignorance and presumption which is af- 
forded alike by positive assertions and denials concerning the exact 
chronology of prophetic events not yet accomplished ; has been con- 
sidered unguarded, by persons who have not attentively examined 
the subject. 

Let us suppose, for example, that in deciding when some future 
event will certainly occur, or in deciding that it will certainly not oc- 
cur within a given period, some part of our reasoning is based on 
the assumption that the predicted event will be in such a year of the 
world; or that it depends on other events which had relation to the 
lapse of time since the creation of the world; or that it depends in any 
degree on the exact relation of the present, or any past or future period 
to the creation of the world; then if it is in fact true, that we are ut- 
terly unable to determine with tolerable accuracy in what year of the 
world we are,—it manifestly follows that total uncertainty must rest 
upon all dates that depend upon this one ; and to assert or to deny 





*Rushworth, vol. 5. p. 478.—Neal, Hist. Pur., vol. III., p. 59. 
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with positiveness any thing on such a ground is proof only that he 
who does it, is no scholar. 

Now we propose to illustrate in the present paper, the extent of 
the uncertainty in which all the labours of learned men have the 
question—Jn what year of the world was Jesus Christ born? And in 
a second paper the like state of uncertainty in regard to the question, 
—in what year of the Christian era do we now live? The general 
impression seems to be that the latter question is positively settled, 
and the former one approximately with a great degree of certainty. 
Both ideas are unfounded; and it might help to make us all more 
modest, if we could be clearly taught how ignorant we are. 

Let it be remembered in the outset, that there are commonly al- 
lowed two eras founded on the Hebrew text of the Old Testament 
Scriptures, for the date of the birth of Christ; one called the vulgar 
era which places it in the year of the world 4000; the other allowed 
to be more accurate, fixing it in the year 4004. According to the 
Samaritan text, as commonly held, the true era would be 4700. If 
we follow the Septuagint version as commonly understood, it would 
be 5872. Even allowing the. Hebrew to be correct—still here is 
ground for hesitation and great modesty. 

But when we get to the heart of she subject, putting aside such 
magic words as ‘ commonly understood,” and try to ascertain what 
learned men have really taught on this subject; we shall find very 
little reason to conclude that any thing has really been ‘“‘ commonly 
understood,” touching it. After perusing the following table, the 
reader will perhaps conclude, with us, that if some modern interpre- 
ters of prophecy had studied more, they would have written less ; 
and that if those who draw arguments for the continued duration of 
the earth, or for its speedy destruction, from the positive chronology 
of the past, would examine the subject, they would admit that an 
approximation to truth is all that is possible in the case. Such as 
may desire to look farther into the matter are referred to the Bibliogr, 
Antiquarie of Fasricius; Srrancuius Breviarium Chro. hb w.; 
Lampe’s Preloguium to the Nevras Dissertationum Biblico Chronolog- 
iearun of Hortincer ; Cuerreau Hist. du Monde, lid. 1. 


Rabbi Lipman, (according to Vortsius, Rabbi David Gautz, 

p- 271,) places the birth of Christ in the year of the world, 3616 
Isaac ABARBANEL, the great Jewish Expositor, ° . 3630 
Rabbi Abraham Ben Dior, ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ . 3660 
Chronocon Hebreorum, or Juchasin R. Abraham Zacuth, . 3670 
Rabbi Jason Wosen, . ; : . ; : ; . 3734 
Rabbi Nahasson, de Cyclo Paschali, (according toGenebrard,) 3740 
Rabbis Gerson, Ben Levi, and Abraham, . é : . 3754 
The Seden Olam, . , , ; , ; ; . 3758 
Hieronymus a Sancta Fide, Paulus a Sancta Maria, Lyranus, 

Rabbi David Gautz, Georgius Venetus, Galatinus, and many 

others, , sh - ; : : ; , . 3760 
Rabbi Levi on the xii. ch. of Daniel, ‘ ; ‘ . 3780 
Some of the Talmudists, quoted by Genebrard and Scotanus, 3784 
Julianus, ex Hebraica editione SS. Bibleorum, . % . 3834 
Andreas Helwigius, ° ° : . +» 3836 
Ben Arias Monranvs, the celebrated editor and scholar, . 3849 
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Jesidives Sieeei as cited by Riciolus, 

William Perkins, 

The Biblia Regia, as Scotanus asserts, 

Johannes Espagneus, ° 

Gerhardus Mercator, JoHN LicHTroor, Hugo Brughtonus, 
David Pareus, . 

Mattheus Beroaldus, ‘according to Spanhem, 

Theodore Van Theuynen, , 

Ribera on the xx. ch. of Rev., . ‘ 

Paulus Alphe, Commentary on Daniel, edited by Vetius : 

D. Hieronymus, in Questionibus Hebraicis, ‘ 

Joannes Carion, in Chron, 

Robert Bailly, 

JosEePH SCALIGER, Sethus Calvisius, Ubbo innies Chris- 
tophorus Helvicus, Jo. Hen. Alstedius, Petrus Laurenbergius, 
Reinoldus Frankenbergeus, Joh. Behmius, Nic. Mullerius, Jo. 
Micrelius, Christianus Schotanus, Geor. Hornivs, : 

David Origanus, Joh. Argolus, Frid. Hildebrand, Ishmael 
Bullialdus, Acgidius Stranchius, Jo. Jonston, Magnus Celsius, 

Petrus Lombecius, Frip. SPANHEM, Hieronymus Vecchiettus, 
Antonius Pagi, Samuel Basnage, Henricus Kippingius, . 

Cornelius a Lapide, Torniellus, Paulus ar ee eat 

Hieronymus, Beda, Hermanus Contractus, ° 

Jo. SLEIDANUS, 

Cornelius Cornelii, Vincentius Belloracensis, 

Jo. Georg. Herwortus, 

Horatius ”Tinsellinus, 

Puito de Temporobus, Jac. Haynlinus, 

Phil. Lonsbergius, Hen. Wolfius Tigurinus, 

Alphonsus Salmero, Jo. Picus Mirandulanus, . 

Jo. Lucidus, Abrahamus Scultetus, Petrus Bogdanus, M. 
Guazzus, Jo. Boulesius; to whom Ricciolus supposes Dolio- 
nus and Avicenna should be added; and Scotanus adds Philo 
the Jew, erroneously as we suppose, ‘ 

F. Matthias Chefneux, Augustinianus, 

The Abbot of Ursperg, Sixtus Senensis, Pantaleon, Candidus, 
Picus Mirandulanus, Wolfgangius Lazius, David Chyrtreus, 
Cummanus, Flinsbachius, Martin Lutuer, Poitie MELANnc- 
THON, 

Jo. Funecius, Alphonsus Testatus, Jo. Buxrorr, Jo. Herelius, 

C. S. Longomontanus, Petrus Balliseerdus, Cour. Pre 

Guer. Mercator, Petrus Opmeer, ._ 

Henry Bunting, H. Bard, Andreas Scelmatter, 

Gualtperus, BULLINGER, "Elkstormius, 

Abra. Bucholzerus, Elias Rensner, Henricus Pantaleon, Cor- 
NELIUS JANSENIUS, Chris. Matthie, Urbanus Cheorceus, M. Z. 
Buxhornius, Mattheus Dresserus, Henr. — 

LomBarpD, Krentsheim, 

Theophilus—if we can trust Imbonatus, 

Theodore Bibliander, 

Dionysius Petavius, Jo. Clericus, 

CaRDINAL BELLARMIN, 


- 3962 
3963 
3964 
. 3966 


. 3967 


. 3969 


. 3970 
. 3971 
. 3974 
. 3979 
. 3983 
. 3984 
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Joh. Culverius, according to Imbonatus (but Cheoreus and 

Stanchius say that Culverius aie on sale 0). 
Carolus Borillus, . ‘ , ° 
Thomas Beverley, . . 
Jo. Kerter; in the Rudolphin tables, 
Jacobus Capellus, 
Henricus Maskampius, 
Henry Harvilleus, Jac. Tirinus, Abrahamus Calorius, Saure- 

sius, Gul. Helius, M Antonius Capellus, NaTatis ALEXANDER, 

TILLEMONT, Jo. Franc, Budeus, Isaacus Lauberchius.— This is 

what is called the vulgar era, in universal use, ~ 4000 
Jacobus Gordonius, as quoted by Imbonatus and Veetius, - 4002 
Fiavius Josepuus, as interpreted by some, (but Imbonatus 

interprets him as fixing on 4163, and Scotanus, 4192,) . - 4003 
JAMES Usuer, Ed. Simpson, Laur. Eichstadius, Jo. Whis- 

ton.— This is what is commonly called the true era, - «+ 4004 
John Wickman, Jo. Harduin, . ‘ ‘ , . 4005 
Joh. Clunerus; ;—Epitome Historiarum, . . ° 4006 
Thomas Lydiat, i ae ce +. eo - anne 
Campregius Vitringa, . - 4010 
Benedict Pererius, Conrad Powell, Eresmus Reinhold, - 4021 
Henry Philip, Gul. Langius, . ¢ ' e ° . 4040 
Jo. Jac. Hofmann, . - 4049 
Xantes Pacninus, Augustinus Torniellus, "Chris. Beroldus, 4051 
Jac. Salianus, Henr. Sponpanvs, Jo. de Bussieres, . - 4052 
Gabriel Bucelinus, , . 4053 
Puitippus LaBBeEvs, Phil. Brierius, Henr. Sameicus, - 4054 
Horatius Scoglius, .  . ° ~ +» 4055 
Razssi Moses Maimonipes, Jas. Blancanus, . . - 4058 
Jo. Baptista Ricciolus, . . “ a , . - 4060 
Jo. de Roa, Davila, . ; . ‘ . . - 4072 
Michel Mestlinus, ‘ , ° ° ‘ ‘ ‘ . 4079 
Arnold de Ponte, . . - 4088 
Gilbert Ginebrard, (according to to Scotanus, 4421 ) . - 4090 
Francis Ribera, . ° ° ° - 4095 
Lud. Capellus, , . . - ‘ ; » - 4102 
Joannes Brentius, . ° ; - 4121 
Nicholaus Vignier, in the Bibliotheca Historica, . . - 4128 
Thomas Mavenda, : ° . ° - 4133 
Lou. Condomannus, Christianus Ravius, . ‘ ° - 4140 
Matthias Wasmuth, . - 4141 
Ricciolus, supposes the Hebrew and the Vulgate to fix it at 4184 
Marianus Scotus, . . ° . 4193 
The author of the Examinis Chronologice, ° ° - 4200 
The Astrologer Edurican, as cited by ee - - 4320 
Avretius Cassioporus, ° . - 4697 
Origen, on Matthew, A ‘ - 4830 
Ado Archbishop of Vienne, (but Imbonatus quotes Ado as 

fixing on the year 4270,) . - + 4832 
Metrodorus, . . - 5000 
St. Epiphanius, in the Second Nicene Council, (but Scotanus 

quotes my as adopting the year5029,). —.. 
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Gregorius Turonensis, ° - 5150 
Certain Arabian scholars quoted by Ginebrard, . 5185 
Paulus Orosius, (cited by Allatius ad Eustathium Antioch ) 5190 
\ Sigebert, Isodore Hispalensis, (and Philo Judeus according 
4 Ricciolus > ao : . 5196 
9 Philippus Bergomas, Alphonsus Pandulphus, ; . 5198 





Evsesius CESARENSIS, Orosius, Beda, the Roman Mar- 
tyrology, CARDINAL BaRonIvs, (following the Lxx. as under- 



















































i stood by him,) . . 5199 
4 Vincentius Lirinensis, s. J ulianus Pomponius Gauricus, 
4 Sansorinus, . : 4 . 5200 
iH, Paulus Forosemproniensis, J.N AUCLERC, ° ; . 5201 
“4 Isidore, lib. v. Originum, (but Scotanus understands him to 
ef adopt the year 5210,) ° ; : . - 5220 
i Rabanus Maurus, . ‘ ; : ri . 5296 
sf, Christophorus Lauretus, . ‘ ; ‘ - 5302 
P Albumusar, the Arab Astronomer, . “ ~ . 5328 
hi Isidore Pelusiota, Lucas Tudensis, . i ‘ . 5336 
: Peter de Alliaca and many Talmudists, . - 5344 
Sr. AuGusTIN, as reported by Genebrard, and the " Chalde- 
ans, if Ricciolus is to be credited, . . . 5351 
Isidore Hispalensis, according to Stranchius, ° - 5410 
Victor Giselinus, in his Corrections of Sulpitius Severus, . 5419 
Sulpitius Severus, . - 5469 
Theophilus ad Autolycum, according to Allatins and Maxi- 
meus, Monachus, . - 5491 
The Church of Alexandria, Panodorus Agyptius (as Syn- 
cellus asserts,) . 5493 
Q. Julius Hilarion, . ‘ . > . 5497 
The Ethiopians generally, . . 5499 





Theophanes, Julius Africanus, Hippolytus, the Maronite 
Christians, Glycas, Georgias Monachus, the Oriental Chroni- 
con, the Gospel of the Pseudo Nicodemus, Nicephorus of Con- 


























stantinople, Eutychius of Alexandria, ; ; - 5500 
Georgius Syncelles, . 5501 
Nicetas, according to Allatius (but according to Ricciolus 

three years later,) . ‘ ° ° ° . 5503 
Nicephorus Callistus, ‘ . 5505 
Cedrenus, the Persians generally, if we may trust Ricciolus, 5506 
The Alexandrian Chronicon, . 5507 








The Greeks generally, of the present day. The ancient 
Church of Constantinople. The Muscovitescommonly. The 
Bulgarians. The MS. Greek Astronomer von by James 









































Capellus. Grabe on the Septuagint, . . 5508 
Epiphanius Cyprius, : - 5509 
Theophilus of Antioch, according to Ricciolus, ° » 5515 
Another Nicephorus, according to the same, ° - 5520 
Eustathius of Antioch in Hexeemeron, : A - 5531 
The Sicilian Calenders, according to Imbonatus, (but accord. 

ing to Stranchius 5608,) ; . 5535 
Favivs Joseruus, as understood by Ricciolus, : . 5555. 





Craconius, according to Voetius, . : ; . 5580 
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Isaac Vossius, (but Ricciolus, Cheoreau and Imbonatus un- 
derstand him as rather preferring 5590,) . ‘ . 5598 

CLEMENS ALEXANDRINUS, | » ‘ . 5624 

Riccro.uvs, following the Lxx. as understood by him, - 5634 


Nicephorus of Constantinople, according to Ricciolus, and 
after him Imbonatus, . : . . ' . 5700 


Lactantius, ‘ . 5800 
Philistratus, , , , , . §801 
Paulus Pezronius, . - , é . . 5868 
The Tabule Alphonsine in the Codex of Ricciolus, 5984 
The other Eusebius, quoted by Imbonatus, . : . 5990 
Cyprian, SumDAS in Qaaey, 4 ‘ . 6000 
Julian Archbishop of Toledo, ° - 6011 
Onuphrius Pauvinius, (according to Voetius . 6310 


 6363,) 


J. Mutter, Regiomontanus and Alphonso, King of Castile, 
in the tables of Muller, (but Ricciolus, Chevreau, and Imbo- 
natus, say, 6984,) ‘ , ‘ ‘ 6484 


Lucas Gauricus, according to Voetius, ‘ , . 6984 


We have ventured to print in small capital letters, some of the 
most illustrious names in the preceding list. 

The reader will at a glance perceive that it contains few names 
younger than a century; on this, as on every account, the list is im- 
perfect. Itis drawn from the labours of learned men ;—we do not 
give it as the result of our own. But the more imperfect it is—the 
more obvious is it, that the subject is obscure and perplexed. 

We are not aware that it is a matter of any serious moment to de- 
termine the precise length of time from the creation of man to the 
era of the incarnation of the Lord Jesus; nor do we by any means 
assert, that the point is as utterly incapable of being ascertained with 
reasonable probability, as the first glance at such a table as the fore- 
going would lead the reader to suppose. We merely mean to illus- 
trate the folly, in a case like this, of such men as Mr. Miller, Mr. 
Dowling, Dr. Weeks, and the like, uttering bold assertions upon a 
point in regard to which the most learned men of all countries, ages 
and creeds have presented the result given above. Of what value 
is any argument, pro or con; which goes to prove or disprove the near 
approach of the end of the world, if that argument assumes as its 
basis the fact that the incarnation took place in the year of the crea-' 
tion of the world 4004; when, according to probable conjectures: 6f 
very learned men, that event may have occurred 388 -years neater ' 
to the creation, or 2980 yéars farther from it—or at almost any inter- 
mediate year of these 3368 that are ‘disputed ? 

‘The truth.is, we know almost nothing at all about the exact chro- 
nology of ancient events. | No ‘dependence can be put'in the ‘chro+ - 
nology of :the ancient heathen nations; and no European nation ver 
had a chronology at-all before \the time of the Persia. Empites‘and” 
whatever they .now have of.ancient times, is merely the result of® 
subsequent reasoning and conjecture.’ | The records of thé Jéws are’ 
our only, safe. guide, through: the! chronology of. the old world ; and > 
how: difficult it .is, to/settle, even with their aid, the’ exact peridd oF 
events in all their relations—they know the best who have attended 
most to the subject. There is not, that we know of, a solitary fact 
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or doctrine of the Bible, that renders it important that the precise 
interval between the creation and the incarnation should be distinct- 
ly stated and clearly known; but there are views of the divine econ- 
omy, which render it probable that it would be purposely left in 
obscurity. 

What we suppose is established by this paper is this—that so far as 
any light is pretended to be shed on the future, by arguments drawn 
ewe from the age of the race of man, upon it; or relatively 
rom the interval between the creation of man and the incarnation 
of Christ; all such attempts are mere charletanism, on both sides ; 
and so far as such arguments and facts go, there is nothing to hinder 
that the world should end immediately,—nor any thing to prove it 
might not continue, just as it is, for a period indefinitely long. We 
submit, also, but with great diffidence, that it conduces to render 
plausible an opinion we have sometimes considered not wholly desti- 
tute of a colour of truth—though we believe, and candour obliges us 
to admit, it is not commonly held; to wit, that men could perhaps 
teach others nearly as well, if they would first learn a little them- 
selves, of the particular matters they suppose they are called to han- 
dle. This, however, is so bold a speculation, that we would not, by 
any means, be considered as risking ourself upon it, in an age in 
which so large a proportion of the instructors of men have manifest- 
ly arrived at an opposite conclusion; and when the labours of such 
teachers are so obviously acceptable and edifying to the public. 





ON THE APPLICATION OF COLD WATER AS A REMEDY FOR SCALDS 
AND BURNS. BY MAXWELL MC.DOWELL, M. D., LATE PROFESSOR IN 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND. 


Rev. and dear Sir, 


You have, more than once, politely asked me to furnish you with 

a communication for your periodical, and although you allowed me 
the privilege of selecting the subject from my professional pursuits ; 
yet I have not heretofore complied with your request from an appre- 
ension that I might not produce a paper that would be entitled to 
its pages. At length I have decided upon making you acquainted 
with a remedy that has, under my direction, been uniformly success- 
ful as acure for sca/ds and burns.—The first case occured nearly 
forty years ago when I resided in York, Pa.—the patient was my 
“other self.”,—She stepped into the kitchen to give some directions 
for prepaiing tea.—The water in thekettle had boiled, and the kettle 
was placed by the servant, on the hearth.—The patient in stepping 
across the hearth, by some means upset the kettle and poured a part of 
its boiling contents upon her right ankle and foot—I was fortunately 
at home when the accident occured, and without permitting the 
stocking to be removed, had her foot and ankle immersed in a bucket 
of cold water. In a few seconds after the foot was placed in the cold 
water, she was entirely relieved of excruciating pain.—This case oc-~ 
cured in the summer, and I found it necessary to change the water 
frequently—a return of pain always admonished me of the time that 
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a change of water was necessary.—and uniformly, in a few seconds 
after the foot and ankle were immersed in the fresh supply of cold 
water, the pain was removed.—The time of taking tea arrived and 
my patient sat at table and poured out tea with her foot and ankle 
placed in the bucket of cold water—She felt so peer free from 

ain that she thought it was not necesary to keep her foot any longer 
in the water.—lI allowed her to remove her foot from the water; but 
a return of pain made her very willing to immerse her foot again in 
the cold water.—The time, however, arrived when the cold applica- 
tion was discontinued, and the patient experienced no return of pain.— 
I considered that the remedy had then completely performed its 
office.—The wet stocking was removed, the limb wiped dry, and 
there was not only no blister to be seen, but there was not the 
slightest blush of inflammation perceptible——The cure was perfect, as 
the case = no further attention —The next case was my ser- 
vant girl ; also a scald from boiling water on one of her feet and ankles. 
Fortunately I was at home when this accident occured.—Without 
permitting the stocking to be removed, I had her foot immersed in a 
bucket of cold water.—This case occured in the winter, and instead 
of changing the water, I kept a snow ball constantly floating in it— 
The application of the cold water was continued till the patient could 
remove the limb from it without experiencing pain, which I consider 
to be the true criterion to decide that the cold water application has 
been continued long enough.—The wet stocking was removed, the 
limb wiped dry as in the former case, not the semblance of a blister 
was perceivable-—The case required no further attention, and we 
were not deprived of her services one hour after the cold application 
was laid aside.—The cold application was continued in the cases 
that I have stated, nearly three hours before the desired effect was 
produced. 

The next case occured in this city —The patient was Mrs. Sterrett. 
This case occurred in the winter, about thirty years ago.—My patient 
undertook to prepare a domestic remedy commonly called ‘taffy’ 
for her daughter, a young girl who was affected with a slight cold, 
accompanied by considerable hoarseness. My patient had placed 
the molasses, in a soup plate, —_ a bed of hot coals for the purpose 
of boiling it. As soon as she thought that the molasses had boiled a 
sufficient length of time, she had the plate, with its contents, placed 
upon a bank of snow that was near the back door of her dwelling.— 
In a few seconds after the plate was placed upon the snow, she found 
it sinking at a particular part of its foundation and apprehending that 
she was about to lose her preparation, she suddenly stepped forward 
for the purpose of restoring the plate to a level; but when she was 
in the act of placing her fingers under the sinking edge of the plate, 
a sudden depression poured the boiling contents into the palm of her 
hand.—A messenger was despatched for me, and I saw her in less 
than an hour after the accident had occured.—I found her in great ago- 
ny, and had her hand immediately immersed in a bason of cold water. 
I kept a snow ball constantly floating in the bason—removing a por- 
tion of the water as the bason became full.—In less than a minute 
after her hand was immersed in the cold water she was comparative- 
ly relieved from pain.—I sat beside her nearly five hours, taking care, 
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that the water, in the bason, should be constantly supplied with a 
floating snow ball—lIn the course of that time, I frequently requested 
her to remove her hand from the water; but an immediate return of 
severe pain induced her to place it in the water again. . It was now 
drawing near night, and as I believed I had fully convinced her of 
the value of the remedy, I ventured to leave her after directing her 
to place the bason of cold water on a chair at her bed side—to make 
frequent attempts in placing her hand in her bosom ; but if a return 
of pain was the consequence of these efforts, I requested her to stretch 
out her arm and immerse her hand in the cold water.—Her husband 
Mr. Benjaman Sterrett, could supply the water, with a floating snow 
ball during the night.—Perhaps the directions of a physician were 
never more strictly attended to, than were mine on this occasion.— 
When I visited her the next morning, I found her perfectly relieved, 
not the semblance of a blister nor even unnatural redness on any 
part of her hand—the fingers capable of performing their usual mo- 
tions with perfect freedom and ease.—She informed me that she had 
frequently, during the night, endeavoured to place her hand in her 
bosom; but a return of pain prevented her from retaining it there, 
and when she immersed her hand in the cold water, she fell asleep 
with it in that position. The cure in this case was complete, and it 
required no further attention —My patient must have continued the 
cold application to her hand between ten and twelve hours before the 
desired effect was produced. 

The next case occurred about five years ago. The patient was 
Henry, a son of Mr. Alexander L. Boggs, who was at the time of the 
accident about four years old. On the evening after the family had 
taken tea, a servant bearing a small tub of boiling water, was just 
about entering the room and at that particular moment, Henry, about 
to leave the room, ran with all his force against the servant by which 
means a large portion of the boiling liquid was poured into his bosom. 
A messenger was dispatched for me.—I found the little sufferer 
seated on his father’s knee, almost frantic with agony, indeed I ex- 
pected every moment to see convulsions produced.— Unfortunately 
they had taken off his clothes, and in doing so they removed a por- 
tion, about the size of a quarter dollar, of the protecting covering of 
the body, (the cuticie)—They covered his breast with raw cotton, 
which I had immediately removed as I consider it the most unphilos- 
ophic application that can be made to a scald or burn.—What is the 
condition of a part scalded or burned? and is there not in such cases an 
excessive quantity of heat (CALORIC) introduced into the part affected? 
Is it not a matter of the first, importance.\to- have that excessive heat’ 
removed as-speedily as possible?:, . Now -it xis well: known that situ’ 
cotton is ab imperfect conductor.of; heat. ;The-apphieation of that ars » 
ticle, therefore, must fend to. confine; the enemy . in the partlinjured « 
and thereby, assist if. in. earrying on, its disorganizing operations. As * 
there was io vessel at hand:in which:my, patient could be immersed in © 
cold water, I had recourse: to a different mode ef applying my remerly. | 
Having. chiang? a large protion of old soft -Hinen end:diréeting a’! 
bucket of cold water.to he placed near,.me;:and. I. ichanged the: slinen 
with cold water, and baving pressed, it, 603as to_prevent-Wwaterfromy | 
passing to any‘ uninjured ‘part of the body, I applied the wet linen 
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to the part scalded. It was delightful to find the little sufferer, in a 
few minutes, placed in a state of comparative ease by the cold ap- 
plication. The whole of his breast from the collar bones to the pit of 
the stomach was red as scarlet. When the temperature of the wet 
linen was changed so far that a sense of pain returned—the linen 
was again charged with cold water and applied to the breast, which 
very soon removed the pain. Unwilling to depend upon any nurse 
to apply the remedy during the night, I attended to him myself, and 
whenever pain returned, I applied the linen, charged with cold water, 
to the breast, and in a few seconds the pain was removed, and m 
patient dropt into the arms of sleep. The beneficial effects of the 
remedy, during the night, were very obvious by the increase to the 
intervals that occured between the renewed cold application ; so that 
before day appeared, the cold application was discontinued, and my 
patient was perfectly relieved. The only attention that the case now 
required, was the frequent application of sweet oil tothat very small 
ag which had been deprived of its natural covering (the CUTICLE) 
y removing the clothes of the little sufferer. In the course of the 
next day after the accident occured, my patient was running about 
playful and brisk. 
he next case that occured was, about four years ago, a burn from 
gun-powder. My patient was also a son of Mr. Alexander L. Boggs 
—the son that bears my name.—He and some of his schoolmates were 
amusing themselves with gun-powder, in the back yard of his father’s 
residence, during the christmas holidays. On one occasion, my pa- 
tient placed a considerable portion of the powder on the pavement, 
in a circumscribed spot, and when in the act of placing a match to 
it, held his face immediately over it, and a small distance from it. 
The flash of the powder stript his eye brows and eye lashes of every 
particle of hair that they had possessed, and produced great agony 
throughout the whole of his face. His mother recollecting the rem- 
edy I had made use of, when her son Henry was scalded, made my 
patient dip his face in a bason of cold water, while a messenger was 
dispatched forme. When I arrived, [ found my patient in great 
agony—his face extremely red and very little white perceivable in 
the ball of his eye—the vessels of the part being so completely filled 
with red blood.—In this case, the remedy could not be uninterruptedly 
applied.—I sat beside him to direct the application of the remedy, 
and to encourage him to persevere in the use of it. I kept a small 
lump of ice constantly floating in the basin of water and made him 
dip his face inthe water and keep it in that situation as long as he 
could conveniently suspend breathing, and then raise his face out of 
the water for about half a minute.—I sat beside him at least four hours, 
applying the cold water in the manner I have stated.—At the expir- 
ation of that time, the cold application was discontinued, and there 
was not a blister nor the semblance of a blister on any part of the 
face which had been assailed by the excessive heat. The cure was 
complete.—All pain had vanished, and-there was no necessity for 
liniment of any kind. His eyes could not comfortably bear their 


accustomed degree of light ; but I did not find it necessary to confine 
him to a dark room. 
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The next case, wasa scald from boiling water. The patient was 
Mrs. Leche, wife of Mr. David Leche, goods merchant. This 
case occured about three years ago. A small tub of boiling water 
had been placed, by a servant, in a narrow passage, leading from a 
back room to a front room in the second story of her dwelling —The 
tub was placed in the passage after dark.—My patient in going along 
this passage without a light, set one of her feet in the hot water. 
Unfortunately she drew off the stocking and brought with it of the 
protecting covering of her ankle (cuTicie) a portion as large as the 
palm of my hand.—The part affected was enveloped by raw cotton. 
She sent to her apothecary for a supply of the liniment composed of 
equal parts of flax-seed oil and lime water, and then dispatched a 
messenger for me.—I found her in extreme agony, and very uncer- 
emoniously, I took off the cotton.—She had not applied any part of 
the liniment to the tender part.—Here however was a case that seem- 
ed to forbid the application of cold water to so tender a part.—A 
few moments’ reflection brought me to the conclusion that the princi- 
ples which governed me, in the application of my remedy, in cases 
of scalds and burns ,would bear me out even in this case. I, therefore, 
had my patient’s foot and ankle immersed in a bucket of cold water. 
The result proved that I was correct; for in a few seconds after my 
patient’s foot was placed in the cold water, she was comparatively free 
from pain. The cold application was continued till, when it was laid 
aside, my patient did not experience a return of pain.—I then directed 
the Liniment, which she had obtained from her apothecary, to be ap- 
plied to the part that had been deprived of its curicLe—the ankle 
gently bound with soft Jinen, and the limb placed in a horizontal pos- 
ition. I consider the liniment, as a first application to a scald or burn, 
almost if not quite as objectionable as raw cotton.—The oil in its com- 
nr must tend to confine the excessive heat to the part injured.— 

ow I think Iam warranted in saying that if I had been near enough to 
Mrs. Leche to prevent a removal of her stocking, when the accident oc- 
cured, the case would have terminated as favourably as those I have al- 
ready stated.—Her confinement to her chamber, however, was a very 
small portion of time, compared with what I have witnessed in cases of 
scalds or burns, where the cold application was not used.—I would like 
to see my mode of treating scalds and burns, fairly tried in those severe 
cases that occur in steam boat disasters.—I would have the person 
scalded immediately thrown overboard without taking off a single article 
of clothing. Care must be strictly taken to keep his head above 
water, of course, otherwise casting him overboard would not be Ht- 
terally throwing him “out of the frying pan into the fire’; but the 
result would be equally fatal as it would be drowning a man to keep 
him from being scalded to death.—If the face of the sufferer has been 
injured, by excessive heat, cold water can be frequently thrown on 
it with the hand of the person who attends to keeping him afloat.—I 
fix upon no time for the immersion of the body in the water as that 
will depend upon the degree of heat applied together with the con- 
stitutional temperament of the sufferer.—I am of opinion that the 
plan recommended, in those severe steamboat scaldings, if judiciously 
carried into operation, and persevered in long enough, would cure 
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every case that was curable by human agency.—The application of 
cold water to scalds and burns,is not a new remedy, and therefore did 
not originate with me.—My reading has not been very extensive—I 
have met with no writer who prescribes the remedy in the manner 
that I apply it.—i have studiously avoided stating the foregoing cases, 
in the language of my profession, as I hope they will be extensively read 
by persons who have not had an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with medical language. I consider cold water applied in the manner 
that I have adopted, superior to every other remedy, in cases of scalds 
and burns.—The directions for the application of the remedy are 
very simple and easily recollected.— Upon no account remove a single 
article of clothing from the person scalded or burned.—Continue the 
application of cold water tothe part affected till, when it is discontinued, 
the sufferer does not experience any return of pain. 1 hopethe reader 
will not “throw cold water’ upon my mode of treating scalds and 
burns because the remedy, in which I place implicit confidence, does 
not “smell of the shop.” All I ask is that ample justice may be 
done to my remedy by giving it a fair trial. 


I am, Rev’d and dear sir, your friend, 


MaxweE.i McDowE.Lt. 
The Rev'd Robert J. Breckinridge, D. D. 





SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE INFLUENCE WHICH PHYSICAL 
DEVELOPMENTS EXERT ON THE PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION. 


WE often uséterms in so vague or peculiar a sense, as either to 
convey no definite idea at all, or else one that is partial and incom- 
plete. Perhaps no terms have been more extensively subjected to 
this misuse, than those we must use to express our views in this article. 
What are physical causes? What is civilization ? 

It is not to give definitions, however, but to suggest several import- 
ant considerations, on a subject but little attended to in the light in 
which we wish to present it, that we now purpose. And according 
to our notion, the causes whose influence we are about to signalise, 
are all ny speaking physical causes; and the subject in regard 
to which they are exerting a most powerful but unobserved influence, 
is the progress of man, in the great science of personal and social 
development. ~ 

I. The world is, to all practical intents, continually and rapidly 
becoming smaller. The United States are. not above one tenth part 
‘the physical dimensions they were thirty years ago; and the globe 
we inhabit, is not half, perhaps not a fourth part the size it was at the 
beginning of this céntury. Physically, this 1s not true ; but physical 
causes, in the strictest sense, have produced this astonishing result ; 
a result whose influence upon the destinies of mankind are absolute- 
ly incalculable. ; 

If we copisider but two elements which make up this result, we shall 
see what is here’ intended. Humian intercourse is rendered abso- 
lutely precise and certain, with a diminution of four-fifths of the 
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time formerly required; with an augmentation of at least a thousand 
fold in the force and capacity: and all this at a greatly diminished 
expense, and increased comfort. That is, New Orleans is now with- 
in ten days, instead of a hundred days of Pittsburgh: Albany and 
Buffalo may communicate with the same force as before, but with a 
capacity augmented almost beyond computation: New York and 
Charleston, are as near neighbours, for every possible effect of the 
greater influences of civilization, as New York and Philadelphia 
were, fifty years ago; and the seat of our Federal Government, 
is located, with reference to our most remote frontier, as favourably, 
as the capital of the most compact state in the union was at the era 
of our independence. This is true in a diminished degree, of most 
civilized states; and in a great degree also, of the whole world. 

The influence of this result in every possible aspect, upon the 
peace, the glory, the union, the happiness, of these states; and of 
similar causes, upon the whole human family, in expediting the ca- 
reer, and establishing the conquests of civilization; must be great, 
immediate and permanent, beyond the sagacity of enlightened reason, 
or the fervor of excited fancy, to prognosticate or depict. The heart 
bounds and dilates, as it feels these proofs of the assured and speedy 
triumph of our race enter into it, from the very structure and order 
of things; and recognises in every effort of selfish aggrandisement, 
a new link in the great chain of human advancement. Peculiar and 
blessed destiny vouchsafed to man, at last; that even the evil pas- 
sions no longer of necessity retard, but may absolutely advance the 
great interests of society. 

We were struck with the reflections of a great and original genius, 
on a subject and an occasion somewhat illustrative of our present 
suggestions; and translate a few sentences, which the reader will 
find on pp. 184—6, vol. vi., of Memoires pour sevir a L’ Histoire de 
France sous Napoleon. Speaking of the war in La Vendee, he says, 
“If the opening of routes through the country is a great benefit of 
every administration, indispensable to the development of agricul- 
ture and comimerce, it is not of less importance to the progress of 
civilization, of salutary knowledge, and of that community of inter- 
ests which gives to a nation the aspect and the temper of a family. 
It is equally necessary to public order and security. No revolt, what- 
ever may be its cause or its ramifications, can resist the repression of 
the government, when the communications are easy with, and be- 
tween the points of insurrection. The war of La Vendee—that of 
the Chuans—never would have been serious, if the western depart- 
ments of France had been pierced with rouies, like her eastern pro- 
vinces. The Vendeeans, enlightened like the Burgundians, would 
have hailed the revolution which annihilated the last remains of feu- 
dal servitude, and assured the political rights of the French. The 
civil war, the greatest scourge of a people, would not have soiled, 
during six years, the soil of Poitou, of Anjou, and of Bretagny, and 
caused floods of French blood to be shed by French hands. With- 
out La Vendee—without these insurgent masses, armed in the name 
of God and the king, to combat liberty, the Convention would have 
had no pretext to order or sanction so great crimes; and it may be 
urged with force, that the promoters of the Vendeean insurrection, 
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are responsible for the cruelties perpetrated in other provinces of 
France, upon the priests and nobles, by drawing daily upon these two 
classes, not the rage, but the vengeance of the revolution.” 

Having been seduced into so long an extract, we will venture to 
make another on the same subject, illustrating the opposite and more 
terrible evils which would have resulted, from the success of the in- 
surrection of La Vendee; a success which might have been, and 
speaking in a military sense, should have been, and in reality, but 
for the crooked and cruel policy of England, who laboured not for 
the triumph of La Vandee, but for the ruin of France—would have 
been complete. The extract will be found on pp. 201—2, of the 
same vol. of the remarkable work already quoted. “They (the 
Vendeeans) needed nothing but a general-in-chief, especially a prince, 
to make of them an army of conquerors. If the royalist chiefs had 
not had the itch for command, if they would have united their forces, 
there can be no doubt, that all the west of France would have de- 
tached itself from the republic. It would then have become neces- 
sary for the Convention to withdraw its armies from conquered or 
occupied countries, to subdue the departments covering the five 

rovinces of Normandy, Bretagny, Maine, Anjou, and Poitou: and 
it is difficult to say, what evils such a complication of efforts might 
not have brought upon the cause of the revolution. Foreign enemies 
would have resumed the aggressive. They would have been second- 
ed by the Vendeeans. England, which then ruled absolutely the 
counsels of Europe, would by her marine, have been put in commu- 
nication with all the coasts of France, from Nantes to Rochfort—and 
at the head of this greatcontest: and much of the destinies of France, 
oa never have emerged from the womb in which they were still 
shut up.” 

Striking illustrations of the dangers which have been subdued, the 
security which has been. attained, the strength, repose, power, and 
unity of societies, won by the silent and resistless operation of those 
great physical causes ; which are diminishing the compass, concen- 
trating the force, homologating the elements, and increasing the 
activity of states. 

II. The second fact which has struck us, in meditating on this 
subject, is, that the available force of each individual person, has 
become greater, and is daily becoming greater still than it was before ; 
and this in a ratio fully proportionate to that already suggested in 
regard to communities; and for reasons as obviously physical. 

In commerce we comprehend at a glance the difference between 
the Spartan money, in great bars of base metal; and the monetary 
system of the middle ages, and of modern states, in a low condition 
of trade and finance, viz., a purely metalic currency, of the precious 
metals; and that admirable and comprehensive system of credit 
belonging to the highest state of modern civilization—and which, 
though perverted by the greedy and dishonest, or decried by the 
shallow and ignorant, is the surest index, element and instrument, 
yea the very end of all riches, personal and national. We see the 
progression, at a glance—and comprehend the effects, personal and 
social, of such a movement. 
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So in war—the perfection of the instruments of combat, from the 
club of the savage, up to the heavy, two edged sword of the Roman 
legion—the bouie-knife of antiquity, which reveals to any man who 
will look.apon that murderous and resistless weapon in the hands of 
a brave: man—the total secret of the conquest of the world, by a vil- 
lage of Jewd robbers and vagabonds: and from thence, the vast 
advance preduced by the invention of gun-powder, which subverted 
the ancient order of sociefy, and restored the long lost physical equality 
of man; and then, the perfection of fire-arms, changing once more, 
the whole art of war, and rendering all Jocal defences as contempt; 
ible and useless, as all personal ones had become, by the invention 
of powder—and doing thus for states, what it had done for persons : 
and finally, the application of steam to the art of war—destined to 
revolutionise once more, all the principles of national security, 
and we trust to abolish war, by making it too fatal, too expensive, 
and too horrible to be endured. Here, as before, we see in merely 
running the mind over the subject, the whole force of the idea at 
once. ~ 
There is a moral force applicable to all these trths and conditions, 
no doubt; and when applied, it must always exceed all physical ele- 
ments, beyond all definable proportions. Cesar, with 22,000 men, 
would with any imaginable condition, triumph over Pompey, with 
double his force, ‘supposing their force alike: Alexander would never 
fail to conquer the world with 30,000 men-—if opposed by such com- 
manders as he subdued: and so on, without. any. definable limits. 
Still more obvious is this, where the moral and physical, forces are 
more in contrast; and there is no apparent reason why 100,000 
Englishmen should not keep 160,000,000 of Hindoos in slavery, to 
the end of time—boasting all the while, that their empire is free! 
But we speak now, of a different condition of things; a condition in 
which the moral element is operated on by the physical, and its own 
progression augmented, and its force increased, relatively to itself, 
by physical means. 

That labour which, if performed at all, it required a thousand men 
to accomplish, is now performed by six men, with the help of an 
engine: whatan augmentation in the force of each of these six men! 
That delicate and difficult operation, (no matter which of a thousand 
you select,) which it required am of patient industry to acquire, 
and in the very acquisition, perhaps, the health, or the perfection of 
sense was impaired; can now be done more accurately, more expe- 
ditiously, more abundantly, by any man, without almost any previous 
expense of time, labour, and health, with the help of a simple 
machine: wonderful augmentation of force in the most delicate and 
tedious details, by which the best years of the best men are saved, 
and the commonest man made capable of what only the gifted could 
perform! That journey to the ends of the earth—no matter on what 
errand of business, curiosity, health, mercy, or science—can be per- 
formed in a small fragment of the time, but lately required, and with 
a certainty, a comfort; and in many instances, a cheapness answer- 
able to the saving of time. And so of a million of things, in a mil- 
lion of ways. 
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And it is curious to see how the facts go before, not science only, 
but even imagination. In 1825, or about that time, we remember 
that the problem of locomotion by steam power on rail-roads, was the 
subject of much discussion throughout the world, embracing all the 
theory and learning about friction, curves, vertical and lateral, gen- 
eration of steam, its power, &c. &c. The late Dr. Buchanan of 
the west, who was a man of some science as well as sagacity, deceiv- 
ed by the pompous pretensions of Perkins, and believing his ridicu- 
lous statements, actually supposed and stated that he had discovered 
a mode of using steam by means of some arrangement of capillary 
tubes, by which it would be perfectly easy to fly through the heavens : 
and yet at the same time constructed a locomotive to run on land, 
which he proposed should advance only by help of a cog-wheel, to 
run in a track laid down to receive it. And about the same time, a 
mechanic named Bruen, of Lexington, Ky., constructed a small loco- 
motive, and a track in a large upper room; which was visited, not 
only as a curiosity, but which, after being seen by persons of the 
best sense and soundest attainments, was looked upon as a thing 
inconsistent with some of the best established principles of science. 
And what is more singular still; in 1836, and again in 1837, the 
writer of these lines had occasion to cross the Atlantic ocean; and 
both going and returning, as also before and after both voyages, had 
repeated conversations, at sea, and on both sides of the Atlantic, on 
the subject of navigating the ocean by steam; and this with all sorts 
of persons—embracing men of science, sea-faring men, practical 
mechanics, and men of letters; and we do not remember to have 
conversed with a single person who had any confidence—even so 
late as May 1837—that the project, then much agitated, ever could 
succeed to any useful extent: but on the contrary, were often laughed 
at, for expressing a confident belief, that within ten years, from that 
time, the Atlantic would be crossed with certainty and regularity in 
two weeks, and perhaps occasiorally in ten days. Indeed@the sci- 
ence of Europe was as incredulous as the rest; and it will remain a 
curious and lasting memorial of its imbecility, that just at the mo- 
ment it pronounced the thing impossible—a company of enterprising, 
but unlettered men, did the thing itself, with perfect success! 

The whole impression we are trying now to make is this, that the 
amount of time, skill, knowledge, wealth, activity, zeal—in one word, 
force—possessed by each individual, is far greater in value and effi- 
cacy, than formerly ; and this without considering the positive quan- 
tity increased ;—and the whole as a mere result of purely physical 
causes. Man may be said to be actually elevated in the scale of ex- 
istence—and to have become more efficient and important, as the 
result of causes usually deemed blind, or at least uncertain. Blessed 
evidence of his high destiny; and, of the working together of all 
things to achieve it! 

III. The next great element which the subject suggests, is the sur- 
prising but undoubted fact, that human life is positively increased in 
its average duration ; the average life of man is actually increased in 
length; and innumerable facts go to show that this increase is still 
progressive. 

Sweet and consoling truth. Bright and enduring evidence of the - 
returning smiles of God; and of the decreasing power of sin and its 
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curse and wo. Life, the first emanation from God—the great forfeit 
for disobedience ; ceaselessly curtailed through long ages of igno- 
rance and misery, till it seemed ready to be reduced to so low a 
standard, that the imbecility of infancy and the inanity of decline 
would leave hardly a narrow zone of vigorous years—filled up by 
the tears of the good that nothing had been achieved, and that no- 
thing was left to repair the irrevocable past; life, even the chief of 
all temporal blessings, and the means by which all other blessings 
can exist, this precious boon, has recurred upon its long downward 
career, and is travelling back along the great descent. 

To illustrate this important truth by a single example, we may 
state, after Dr. Gregory, that in the same districts in the city of Lon- 
don, in which 30,811 deaths occurred in 1740; only 28,606 occur- 
red in 1832; although the population was immensely increased, and 
although the latter year was that during which the cholera prevailed 
as an epidemic. 

The secondary causes of this great physical change, are as striking 
and remarkable, as itself; they are partly moral, no doubt, and part- 
ly mixed ; but are to a considerable extent also, purely physical. It 
may be interesting to suggest some of the more important, without 
special reference to such a classification. 

‘Perhaps the most important of all, is the increased comforts of 
civilized life, especially as it regards the articles of food and labour. 
We are sensible that it is impossible to speak with precision on this 
subject; for, it is not easy to say what are comforts in view of human 
production and longevity ; and moreover, many facts seem to prove, 
that a very low condition of civilization, a scanty variety and per- 
haps supply also of food, and many hardships are consistent both 
with long life and excessive productiveness ; as may be proved by the 
examples of the slaves of this country, and the peasantry of Ireland. 
It cannot, however, be denied that certain states of society are friend- 
ly, and others hostile to both the elements which go to make up this 
mass of increased human existence; and facts indisputably prove 
that the state of man as at present existing, is as compared with the 
past, highly favourable to life. Si1smonpt1, in his beautiful History 
of the middle ages, has clearly shown the melancholy fact, of an 
extraordinary depopulation of Europe, at two periods at least, when 
there was no sufficient apparent reason for such an occurrence; the 
first time was about the age of Honorius, and the second towards the 
close of the first dynasty of Frankish kings. And the Archbishop 
of Mecklin, better known as the Abbe De Pranr, has as clearly 
proved, in his ‘Europe after the Congress of Aix-la- Chapelle,’ that the 
population of all Europe, and of France in particular, augmented in 
a steady, and even an accelerated ratio, during the whole period of 
horrible carnage from 1789 to 1815. Astonishing facts; and strong- 
ly illustrating the truth, that it is man’s personal and social, not his 
political and civil condition—that so powerfully controls this subject. 

Another reason, perhaps, for the increased and increasing average 
length of human life, is to be found in the general state of disease, 
and the progress of medical science in modern times. Most of the 
worst forms of malignant and contageous disease, have been in a 
great degree subdued by skill, mitigated by some radical change in 
itself or in the circumstances which formerly engendered it, or by a 
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d Providence withdrawn from amongst the scourges of humanity. 
he small pox, which for ages periodically decimated the human 
race, is no longer a terror in civilized countries; the yellow fever, 
lost, with the notion of its contagiousness, the greater part of its fright- 
ful character ; and the plague, that standing opprobium of medical 
science, seldom assails man except in the deep recesses where ori- 
ental filth, despotism and fatalism unitedly hold with her their dark 
orgies. The cholera, and some other forms of disease peculiarly fatal 
or disgusting, do, indeed, still afflict and consume our species ; but in 
a large estimate, it must be allowed, that the skill of the medical 
profession is gradually gaining the mastery; and that by a general 
dissé¢mination of true principles for the conduct of health, and a de- 
cided advance in the successful treatment of disease, human life is 
evidently prolonged. For our part, we are ready to confess, that our 
expectations are sanguine, we might almost say, confident—that a 
day is coming, when by reason of superior civilization, comparatively 
few causes of disease will exist; and these, by reason of that robust 
purity which hereditary moderation and virtue will produce, will 
seldom act with serious force; and when they do, will be readily 
mastered by an advanced state of medical knowledge. Indeed we 
see no reason to doubt, that there exists in nature, or may be com- 
pounded by art, the means of cure for every possible form of disease ; 
nor that a skill so consummate may be at last attained, that all these 
remedies may be known and applied: in other words, that a state of 
knowledge so perfect may be reached, that men will die, chiefly if 
not alone, from old age or from casualty. 

The last source of the increased average of human life, which 
need be suggested at present, is the improved morality of the world, 
both publicly and personally considered. The rare occurrence of 
war, and the more humane mode of conducting it; the more gene- 
ral prevalence of the forms if not the substance of justice, and the 
consequent security to person, to property, to virtue and to life ; the 
gradual spread of religion, surrounded and illuminated as her path- 
way always is, by a more dim and yet a beautiful light, shining be- 
yond her actual influence, and under a thousand forms and names, 
shedding blessings upon man; and perhaps amongst the best of these 
the extensive disuse of intoxicating drinks, and a wide diffusion of a 
spirit of active sympathy for the innumerable calamities of the poor, 
‘the sick, the oppressed ;—thus in a thousand ways, silent and obscure, 
but most efficient, is the life of man prolonged, from generation to 
generation, by personal and by hereditary morality. Delightful 
thought; that even in a world of sin, goodness is that which lingers 
the longest with us! 

When we have spoken of the length of human life as being in- 
creased, we beg to be understood, not as meaning that the limit is 
pushed beyond the promise of God, or that it will be; but only that 
more and more reach it; that more and more come near it; that the 
actual mass of life is augmented, to the whole as such, to an innu- 
merable multitude of particular individuals, and doubtless ultimate- 
ly will be toevery one. What a different world shall we have, when 
seventy years, instead of seven, shall be the average of human exist- 
ence; and that under the improved condition of society indicated 
under the two first sections of this essay ? ; 
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IV. We will suggest but one more physical cause, as in our opin- 
ion exerting at the present time,.a very powerful influence on: the 
progress of civilization. It is found in the fact, that there is a grad- 
ual but steady increase, in the rate of births, to a given amount of 
population, throughout those portions of the human family to which 
our preceding observations apply. A multitude of facts diligently 
collected, in various countries, by persons competent to such a work, 
leave no room for doubt, that the actual productiveness of the human 
race, is greater than formerly; and that this augmented ratio of in- 
crease seems decidedly to sustain itself. 

A result of this description, in itself purely physical, may flow 
from a great variety of combined causes, moral, physical, and mixed ; 
some of them quite apparent, some not obvious to a superficial ob- 
server, and some, it may be of the most powerful, not discoverable in 
the present state of our knowledge. For political economy, is the 
youngest of the sciences; and that especial portion of it which con- 
cerns population, we must say, with great deference to Mr. Malthus, 
is the darkest, and if his savage ideas are correct, the gloomiest of 
all parts of practical knowledge. 

The more general prevalence of marriage; the contracting of mar- 
riage at an earlier period of life, and the gradual decrease of poliga- 
my; the increased duration of human life, thus lengthening the 
period of fruitfulness, with the increase of medical knowledge and 
general morality, which confirm the general health, and thereby aug- 
ment the vigour of that already increased period; the enlarged com- 
forts of the poor, the decreasing excesses of the rich, and the gradual 
conformation of society upon a model favouring the general equality 
of mankind; the increasing intercourse of nations and ranks, open- 
ing up a wider range for the marriage connexion, and pushing more 
remotely in the same degree, the chances of barren marriages; the 
movement of the human race, by way of general change of abode, 
that spirit of migration so remarkably characteristic of our age, by 
which a new impulse is always given to population, both in the 
abodes they leave, which are more rapidly filled up, and in those to 
which they go, which they fill up in turn, by an augmented incre- 
ment :—these and similar causes may be adduced to account for the 
important fact under consideration. 

But it is the fact itself which concerns us at present. And this, 
added to, those already suggested, presents the subject in a most im- 
pressive manner. For if in reality human productiveness be actu- 
ally and sensibly increased ; if these beings find the average dura- 
tion of their lives decidedly prolonged ; if they find their force in these 
increased numbers, and for this enlarged existence, individually mag- 
nified to an incalculable extent, by the circumstances which surround 
them ; and if, besides all this, their combined power, when gathered 
into states, is still farther immeasurably augmented, by every thing 
which can give compactness, homogeneity, activity, intelligence, 
rapidity and power, to human associations ;—then it does seem to us, 
that not only are new and mighty changes in progress around us, but 
that the full and perfect development of man individually and socially 
considered—that is, the absolute reign of a perfect civilization—is a 
thing now inherently certain and capable of positive proof, from the 
physical progress of things—if that progress were not disturbed. 
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And any effectual denial of these conclusions, must reach to the 
whole length of denying the beneficial nature of social life, at all ; 
that is, the very tendency of man to the social state, and his capaci- 
ty for happiness and improvement in it. 

We have some times feared, that the great degree to which the 
mass of human society, and especially the church of God, has been 
excited by other efforts and considerations; may have somewhat 
obscured that great department of benevolence which regards the 
strictly temporal necessities, cares, and sorrows, as well as the mere 
temporal advancement of mankind. Many examples might be ad- 
duced to illustrate our meaning. The office of deacon had but lately 
fallen into almost universal disuse in our churches ; our jails and pen- 
itentiaries are incomparably more numerous and splendid than our 
alms houses, and yet the latter are, no comparison, more crowded ; 
uncivilized tribes, in every quarter of the globe, go on to decay and 
perish, notwithstanding their conversion to Chribtianity, and there is 


great danger, if not a strong probability that large portions of the 
earth will become. depopulated of its ancient inhabitants, although 


they are converted to Christianity. A striking lesson that religion 
pre | civilization are not the same ; that they may exist separately, in 
a high degree of developement; and yet that the temporal felicity 
and glory of the human race require their union. It is strange that 
these truths should ever have been forgotten ; since they are not only 
written on every page of human story, but it is one of the first 
boasts of Christianity, that it is perfectly fitted to every possible con- 
dition of man—while one of its highest active duties is, that we 
make it known to every creature. 
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Puseyism Examined. By J. H. 





Merle D’ Aubigne. Messrs. Taylor & 
Co. of New York, and Mr. Hickman of 
Baltimore, have published this striking 
discourse of one of the most gifted men 
of our age. We are not at all surpris- 
ed at the spread of semi-popery in the 
Episcopal church: indeed the common 
argament for prelacy conducts by a short 
and direct route to Rome. Moreover, 
did any age ever see a pure prelatical 
church? If so,where? When?—We 
have very little doubt that the Episco- 
pal church both in England and America, 
is just as pure this day, as either of them 
ever was, or perhaps ever will be; nay 
we believe the Protestant Episc6pal 
charch in the United States has a larger 
proportion of pious people in it, than 
any prelatic church ever had before. 
The condition of these churches for two 
centuries past, has been one of general 
formality, and deadness to religion— 
with “> and there a pious minister and 
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flock. Now the prevailing condition is 
one of rampant churchism. But is this 
any worse? A church absolutely torpid, 
suddenly rouses up; and its first impulse 
is to break furiously off towards Rome, 
instead of towards Zion. But spiritual- 
ly, it is no worse off than it was before. 
—Indeed this result is both natural and 
reasonable; itis a high and conclusive 
demonstration of the carnality of the 
church; but nevertheless, it is a palpa- 
ble proof of the utter incompetency of 
its former and commonly received doc- 
trine to satisfy the heart, or to guide it. 
Puseyism sets before men a tangible sys- 
tem; clear, positive, and as it promises, 
effectual. ‘That, as a system, it is utter- 
ly false, every child of God has, or 
ought to have, in his own spiritual expe- 
rience, the most positiveevidence. But 
they who have no true’ knowledge of 
God and of Christ—no deep insight in- 
to their own state and wants, may be, 
and are naturally deluded into the re- 
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ception of this, just because it is a clear 
and intelligible way to save people while 
they are utterly carnal, and are deter- 
mined to remain so. So the whole thing 
strikes us. That Puseyism is utterly and 
essentially popery, stripped of its gross 
and more degrading features, and shorn 
of some of its more plausible grounds 
and arguments, we have nota particle of 
doubt; and our belief is, that the final 
benefits of the present movement in the 
Episcopal Church of this country will be 
essentially reaped by the Romish church 
—which being in bad odour itself, is thus 
helped, by a via media, which must at 
last end in its own, old, wide, beaten 
road to destruction. We are also well 
convinced that no hope is left for the 
pious and sound portion of the Episco- 
pal church, but in open, resolute, and 
immediate battle. If they are true to 
themselves, to the truth, and to our 
common Saviour, they may arrest the 
spread of this new disorder; but if they 
prove timid and faithless, however true 
churchmen they may thereby prove 
themselves, they will only, by the same 
means and to the same extent, show 
themselves false Christians. The 
whole matter affords a new and most 
extraordinary proof of the so much 
boasted “‘ unity and purity of the 
. church;’’ another manifestation of the 
efficacy of Prelacy in preserving and 
perpetuating the religion of Jesus. It is 
extremely striking and gratifying to ob- 
serve the absolute unity with which all 
truly converted people, of whatever de- 
nomination of Christians, testify against 
this wild, shallow, insolent, and perni- 
cious fanaticism of ‘Tractarianism; a 
thing perfectly contemptible in the ra- 
tional grounds of it, and equally super- 
stitious and impious in its spiritual pre- 
tensions. 


The Burning of the Bibles, &c. 
By John Dowling, A. M., Sc. Phil- 
adelphia, 1843. By Nathan Moore, 
The introductory chapter by Dr. Brown- 
lee, is very good—like all from his pen. 
The defence of our common version of 
the Bible will possibly, do good, to per- 
sons who have never read any thing 
else on the subject. And the proof that 
a large number of Bibles were burnt at 
Chazy, Clinton Co., New York, during 
the autumn of last year, by the procure- 
meni of a papal bishop and some impi- 
ous priests, is complete; an act for 
which they deserve the execration of 
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every being that has a soul; and the 
pretended and apostate church which 
not only countenances but inculcates 
such proceedings, the settled detestation 
of every creature who is not in open 
and implacable hostility with the great 
God whose messages of mercy are thus 
treated. Surely the vengeance of heav- 
en will at last overtake sach atrocious 
depravity.—Of the value of the book 
before us, as a contribution to the papal 
controversy, the reader can judge when 
he is informed that its author admits 
(p. 69,) that ‘* until within a few 
months past,’’ -he was amongst the 
great herd of indifferentists, What es- 
timate a man could put on a controversy 
like this, that should induce him to sup- 
pose that in a period like that, he could 
produce a book touching any part of it, 
which could be worth publishing; would 
be a great mystery to us, if the same 
signal modesty had not several times 
already demanded our admiration. 


The Zincali; or an Account of the 
Gypsies of Spain. By Geerge Bor- 
row, &c. Philadelphia: Campbell & 
Co. 1843. More cheap literature; and 
a very curious book—full of information 
which the general reader in this country 
will find it difficultto procure any where 
else; and interspersed with narratives 
which, for our part, we are free to say 
we hardly believe, and with theories 
which are some times very odd, and 
some times very plaugible. If one could 
be only assured that the facts stated in 
the book are implicitly to be relied on, 
it would be an extremely valuable acqui- 
sition to our philological as well as our 
historical knowledye.—Mr. Borrow esti- 
mateg the Gypsies in Spain at present, at 
about 40,000; and states it as his opin- 
ion, that they are rapidly diminishing. 
Their language he pronounces a daugh- 
ter of the Sanscrit, and supposes it may 
contain about 4000 words, at present— 
but believes that it is rapidly ceasing to 
be a spoken tongue; on which account 
the large vocabulary and the written 
specimens contained in this work are the 
more valuable. The Gypsies have been 
nearly four centuries and a half in Ea- 
rope—and have every where and always 
declared themselves to be of Egyptian 
origin; and still declare the same fact. 
But men Jearned.and unlearned have un- 
dertaken to prove the contrary; and 
amongst the rest, Mr. Borrow first proves 
against many opinions that these people 
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are a race to themselves and have a 
language of their own; and then he tries 
further to prove that their origina] tongue 
was, as above stated, Sanecrit, and the 
people themselves from India. The 
former propositions, we think, he makes 
good: the Jatter, we doubt about; and 
moreover we exceedingly doubt Mr. 
Borrow’s competency to discuss them, 
The man ——— be half a Gypsy 
himself, and therefore while competent 
to the former part of the investigation— 
not incompetent to gull his readers as to 
the latter. Uponthe whole, it is a book 
that engages the attention, and rewards 
a careful perusal; both of which are 
hazardous statements in regard to most 
cheap literature. 


Papal Rome as it is, by a Roman, 
&c. This is a book, which, we would 
suppose, will be very generally read by 
those who take any interest in the papal 
controversy; and we do not see how it 
can fail to produce a deep impression. 
Its important and most interesting por- 
tion embraces the personal narrative of 
its author L. Guistiniani, a Roman 
priest, who in the midst of the errors 
and corruptions of popery, and in the 
city of Rome itself—was led by God’s 
providence and grace to renounce the 
superstition of which he was a minister, 
and finally to become a true follower 
and zealous minister of the Lord Jesus. 
There is interwoven with his story, a 
large amount of information as to the 
nature and influences of popery, and the 
present condition of the city and people 
of Rome—which will be new to most 
readers, and interesting to all. Consid- 
ering the great exertions which are now 
made to spread the religion of Rome in 
this country, and the extreme ignorance 
and indifference which exist in the coun- 
try generally upon the subject; it appears 
to us that a work of this sort is peculiar- 
ly timely, as it opens to us the fate we 
may expect if we permit the plans of the 
papists to succeed.—As very much of 
the interest of books of this description 
depends upon the confidence the reader 
may repose in their genuineness, we take 
pleasure in saying that having known 
Dr. Guistiniani, for several years, we 
consider him both a perfectly competent 
and an absolutely unimpeachable wit- 
ness, in all that he asserts in his little 
volume. 


Apostolic Baptism, &c. By C. 
Taylor, Editor of Calmet’s Diction- 


ary. New York. Bevier 1843. The 
conduct of the Baptiats in this country, 
like that of the Episcopalians, in a 
measure reduces all other Christians 
to the necessity of a perpetual contro- 
versy with them, For by holding and 
constantly and ardently preaching, that 
immersion’ is the only valid mode of 
Christian Baptism, and by practising 
close communion, they virtually deny 
the claim of all besides themselves to the 
rights, or even the name of Christians. 
Tt is one thing to contend that a particu- 
Jar ordinance ought to be administered 
in a particular form; and it is quite 
another thing to say that ordmence is 
invalid if it be administered in any other 
way. So it is one thing to contend that 
ordinances of a particular kind are por- 
tions of ecelesiastical discipline or order; 
and wholly another to act, as if in the 
absence of the least particle of what we 
judge to be proper in their administration, 
the entire foundation of the Christian 
character and hope of men is removed. 
To us, even if it were proved that bap- 
tism by immersion was the method prac- 
tised by the apostles, nothing would be 
more inconsequent, absurd, and offen- 
sive, than to say it follows therefrom that 
all not immersed are not baptized; or 
even that all not baptized are therefore 
not the children of God. But if we 
can allow a man to be good enough for 
Christ to accept him eternally, shall we 
dare to say we will not even commune 
with him occasionally? Yet this is the 
common doctrine and practice of the 
Baptist societies in America, And we 
must- say, while we deeply regret the 
increasing extent and fury of the con- 
troversy about the mode and the sub- 
jects of baptism, that we are not at all 
surprised at it; nor shall we be astonish- 
ed if the Baptists continue to urge their 
exclusiveness as they have of late years 
done—that they will at last isolate them- 
selves completely from the balance of 
the Christian community; an event, it 
seems to us, every way to be deprecat- 
ed, and laying a grievous responsibility 
on all who aid in bringing it to pass.— 
This little book of Mr. Taylor has been 
about five and twenty years before the 
public; and, as far as we know, no one 
has ever attempted to answer it. Con- 
sidering the zeal for this controversy 
which has so long pervaded the Baptist 
churches, this is nearly the same as say- 
ing they consider it incapable of being 
answered. Weconfess we suppose it is; 
and that in all fairness, it ought to have 
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put the matter at rest, with persons of 
learning and reflection. 


Father Clement. A Roman Cath- 
olic St Camplell, Phil.—Hick- 
man, Balt. &c. &c. 1848. More cheap 
literature; and a very striking book of 
its kind. The Edinburg Review, one of 
the highest authorities in literary criti- 
cism, has lately condemned the whole 
class to which this story belongs, and 
by name refused to except it. We 
shall not fear, nevertheless, to say, that 
it is a kind of writing which has long 
enough been devoted to evil ends, and 
that, if at last any good can be made of 
it, we see not why it should not be done. 
As for this particular work, which is the 
production of a Scottish female, as we 
understand, we feel sure no one will read 
it without being both deeply interested 
and stirred up in regard to one of the 
most frightful and degrading superstitions 


that ever enslaved the human spirit. 
The work deserves the more respectful 
consideration, as God has very remark- 
able used it. It was by means of it, 
casually met with in Rome, that Dr. 
Guistiniani, as he states himself, was 
first led to those studies and investiga- 
tions which resulted in his renouncing 
popery. And we happen to know per- 
sonally, that it was lg means of it, that 
the late Dr. John Breckinridge, thir- 
teen or fourteen years ago, was first in- 
volved in those personal relations to 
papists which afterwards brought him 
so prominently before the public, as 
almost the earliest champion of Protest- 
antism in controversy through the press, 
and upon the rostrum, in this country. 
A book capable of being made the in- 
strument of results of this sort, can be 
no ordinary affair; and so the reader 
will find if he will peruse it. 
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time formerly required ; with an augmentation ef at least a thousand 
fold in the force and capacity: and all this at a greatly diminished 
expense, and increased comfort. That is, New Orleans is now with- 
in ten days, instead of a hundred days of Pittsburgh: Albany and 
Buffalo may communicate with the same force as be: fore, but with a 
capacity augmented almost beyond computation: New York and 
Charleston, are as near neighbours, for every possible effect of the 
greater influences of civilization, as New York and Philadelphia 
were, fifty years ago; and the seat of our Federal Government, 
is locate d, with reference to our most remote frontier, as favourably, 
as the capital of the most compact state in the union was at the era 
of our independence. This is true in a diminished degree, of most 
civilized states; and in a great degree also, of the whole world. 

The influence of this result in every possible aspect, upon the 
peace, the glory, the union, the happiness, of these states ; and of 
similar causes, upon the whole human family, in expediting the ca- 
reer, and establishing the conquests of civilization ; must be great, 
immediate and permanent, beyond the sagacity of enlightened reason, 
or the fervor of excited fancy, to prognosticate or depict. The heart 
bounds and dilates, as it feels these proofs of the assured and speedy 
triumph of our race enter into it, from the very structure and order 
of things; and recognises in every effort of selfish aggrandisement, 
a new link in the great chain of human advancement. Peculiar and 
blessed destiny vouchsafed to man, at last; that even the evil pas- 
sions no longer of necessity retard, but may absolutely advance the 
great interests of society. 

We were struck with the reflections of a great and original genius, 
on a subject and an occasion somewhat illustrative of our present 
suggestions; and translate a few sentences, which the reader will 
find on pp. 184—6, vol. vi., of Memoires pour sevir a L’ Histoire de 
France sous Napoleon. Speaking of the war in La Vendee, he says, 
“If the opening of routes through the country is a great benefit of 
every administration, indispensable to the development of agricul- 
ture and commerce, it is not of less importance to the progress of 
civilization, of salutary knowledge, and of that community of inter- 
ests which gives to a nation the aspect and the temper of a family. 
It is equally necessary to public order and security. No revolt, what- 
ever may be its cause or its ramifications, can resist the repression of 
the government, when the communications are easy with, and be- 
tween the points of insurrection. The war of La Vendee—that of 
the Chuans—never would have been serious, if the western depart- 
ments of France had been pierced with routes, like her eastern pro- 
vinces. The Vendeeans, enlightened like the Burgundians, would 
have hailed the revolution which annihilated the last remains of feu- 
dal servitude, and assured the political rights of the French. The 
civil war, the greatest scourge of a people, would not have soiled, 
during six years, the soil of Poitou, of Anjou, and of Bretagny, and 
caused floods of French blood to be shed by French hands. With- 
out La Vendee—without these insurgent masses, armed in the name 
of God and the king, to combat liberty, the Convention would have 
had no pretext to order or sanction so great crimes; and it may be 
urged with force, that the promoters of the Vendeean insurrection, 
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we) © D- velopments zzert on the Progress of Civilization. Al} 
are sesponsible for the cruelties perpetrated in other provinces of 
France, upon the priests and nobles, by drawing daily upon these two 
classes, not the rage, but the vengeance of the revolution.” 

Having been seduced into so long an extract, we will venture to 
make another on the same subject, illustrating the opposite and more 
terrible evils which would have resulted, from the success of the in- 
surrection of La Vendee; a success which might have been, and 
speaking in a military sense, should have been, and in reality, but 
for the crooked and cruel policy y of England, who laboured not for 
the triumph of La Vandee, but for the ruin of France—would have 
been complete. The extract will be found on pp. 201—2, of the 
same vol. of the remarkable work already quoted. ‘‘ They (the 
Vendeeans) needed nothing but a general-in-chief, especially a prince, 
to make of them an army of conquerors. If the royalist chiefs had 
not had the itch for command, if they would have united their forces, 
there can be no doubt, that all the west of France would have de- 
tached itself from the republic. It would then have become neces- 
sary for the Convention to withdraw its armies from conquered or 
occupied countries, to subdue the departments covering the five 
provinces of Normandy, Bretagny, Maine, Anjou, and Poitou: and 
it is difficult to say, what evils such a complication of efforts might 
not have brought upon the cause of the revolution. Foreign enemies 
would have resumed the aggressive. They would have been second- 

j ed by the Vendeeans. England, which then ruled absolutely the 
counsels of Europe, would by her marine, have been put in commu- 
nication with all the coasts of France, from Nantes to Rochfort—and 
at the head of this creatcontest: and muchof the destinies of France, 
would never have emerged from the womb in which they were still 
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ia shut up.” 

be Striking illustrations of the dangers which have been subdued, the 
B security which has been attained, the strength, repose, power, and 
i unity of societies, won by the silent and resistless operation of those 
k: great physical causes ; which are diminishing the compass, concen- 
F trating the force, homologating the elements, and increasing the 
activity of states. 

f IJ. The second fact which has struck us, in meditating on this 
‘ subject, is, that the available force of each individual person, has 
y become greater, and is daily becoming greater still than it was before ; 
4 and this in a ratio fully proportionate to that already suggested in 
a regard to communities; and for reasons as obviously physical. 

ig In commerce we comprehend at a glance the difference between 


* 


the Spartan money, in great bars of base metal; and the monetary 
system of the middle ages, and of modern states, in a low condition 
of trade and finance, viz., a purely metalic curre ney, of the precious 
metals; and that admirable and comprehensive system of credit 
belonging to the highest state of modern civilization—and which, 
though perverted by the greedy and dishonest, or decried by the 
shallow and ignorant, is the surest index, element and instrument, 
yea the very end of all riches, personal and national. We see the 
progression, at a glance—and comprehend the effects, personal and 
social, of such a movement. 
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So in war—the perfection of the instruments of combat, from the 
club of the savage, up to the heavy, two edged sword of the Roman 
legion—the bouie-knife of antiquity, which reveals to any man who 
will look »pon that murderous and resistless weapon in the hands of 
a brave man—the total secret of the conquest of the world, by a vil- 
lage of lewd robbers and vagabonds: and from thence, the vast 
advance produced by the invention of gun-powder, which subverted 
the ancient arder of society, and restored the long lost physical equality 
of man ; and then, the perfection of fire-arms, changing once more, 
the whole art of war, and rendering all Jocal defences as contempt- 
ible and useless, as all personal ones had become, by the invention 
of powder—and doing thus for states, what it had done for persons : 
and finally, the application of steam to the art of war—destined to 
revolutionise once more, all the principles of national security, 
and we trust to abolish war, by making it too fatal, too expensive, 
and too horrible to be endured. Here, as before, we see in merely 
running the mind over the subject, the whole force of the idea at 
once. 

There is a moral force applicable to all these truths and conditions, 
no doubt; and when applied, it must always exceed all physical ele- 
ments, beyond all definable proportions. Cesar, with 22,000 men, 
would with any imaginable condition, triumph over Pompey, with 
double his force, supposing their force alike: Alexander would never 
fail to conquer the world with 30,000 men—if opposed by such com- 
manders as he subdued: and so on, without any definable limits. 
Still more obvious is this, where the moral and physical forces are 
more in contrast; and there is no apparent reason why 100,000 
Englishmen should not keep 160,000,000 of Hindoos in slavery, to 
the end of time—boasting all the while, that their empire is free ! 
But we speak now of a different condition of things; a condition in 
which the moral element is operated on by the physical, and its own 
progression augmented, and its force increased, relatively to itself, 
by physical means. 

That labour which, if performed at all, it required a thousand men 
to accomplish, is now performed by six men, with the help of an 
engine: whatan augmentation in the force of each of these six men! 
That delicate and difficult operation, (no matter which of a thousand 
you select,) which it required years of patient industry to acquire, 
and in the very acquisition, perhaps, the health, or the perfection of 
sense was impaired; can now be done more accurately, more expe- 
ditiously, more abundantly, by any man, without almost any previous 
expense of time, labour, and health, with the help of a simple 
machine: wonderful augmentation of force in the most delicate and 
tedious details, by which the best years of the best men are saved, 
and the commonest man made capable of what only the gifted could 
perform! That journey to the ends of the earth—no matter on what 
errand of business, curiosity, health, mercy, or science—can be per- 
formed in a small fragment of the time, but lately required, and with 
a certainty, a comfort, and in many instances, a cheapness answer- 
able to the saving of time. And so of a million of things, in a mil- 
lion of ways. 
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And it is curious to see how the facts go before, not science only, 
but even imagination. In 1825, or about that time, we remember 
that the problem of locomotion by steam power on rail-roads, was the 
subject of much discussion throughout the world, embracing all the 
theory and learning about friction, curves, vertical and lateral, gen- 
eration of steam, its power, &c. &c. The late Dr. Buchanan of 
the west, who was a man of some science as well as sagacity, deceiv- 
ed by the pompous pretensions of Perkins, and believing his ridicu- 
lous statements, actually supposed and stated that he had discovered 
a mode of using steam by means of some arrangement of capillary 
tubes, by which it would be perfectly easy to fly through the heavens : 
and yet at the same time constructed a locomotive to run on land, 
which he proposed should advance only by help of a cog-wheel, to 
run in a track laid down to receive it. And about the same time, a 
mechanic named Bruen, of Lexington, Ky., constructed a small loco- 
motive, and a track in a large upper room; which was visited, not 
only as a curiosity, but which, after being seen by persons of the 
best sense and soundest attainments, was looked upon as a thing 
inconsistent with some of the best established principles of science. 
And what is more singular still; in 1836, and again in 1837, the 
writer of these lines had occasion.to cross the Atlantic ocean; and 
both going and returning, as also before and after both voyages, had 
repeated conversations, at sea, and on both sides of the Atlantic, on 
_ the subject of navigating the ocean by steam; and this with all sorts 

of persons—embracing men of science, sea-faring men, practical 
mechanics, and men of letters; and we do not remember to have 
conversed with a single person who had any confidence—even so 
late as May 1837—that the project, then much agitated, ever could 
succeed to any useful extent: but on the contrary, were often laughed 
at, for expressing a confident belief, that within ten vears from that 
time, the Atlantic would be crossed with certainty and regul: arity in 
two weeks, and perhaps occasionally in ten days. Indeed the sci- 
ence of Europe was as incredulous as the rest; and it will remain a 
curious and lasting memorial of its imbecility, that just at the mo- 
ment it pronounced the thing impossible—a company of enterprising, 
but unlettered men, did the thing itself, with perfect success ! 

The whole impression we are trying now to make is this, that the 
amount of time, skill, knowledge, wealth, activity, zeal—in one word, 
force—possessed by each individual, is far greater in value and effi- 
cacy, than formerly ; and this without considering the positive quon- 
tity increased ;—and the whole as a mere result of purely physical 
causes. Man may be said to be actually elevated in the scale of ex- 
istence—and to have become more efficient and important, as the 
result of causes usually deemed blind, or at least uncertain. Blessed 
evidence of his high destiny; and of the working together of all 
things to achieve it! 

III. The next great element which the subject suggests, is the sur- 
prising but undoubted fact, that human life is positively increased in 
its average duration ; the average life of man is actually increased in 
length; and innumerable facts go to show that this increase is still 
progressive. 

Sweet and consoling truth. Bright and enduring evidence of the 
returning smiles of God; and of the decreasing power of sin and its 
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curse a wo. Life, the first emanation from God—the great forfeit 
for disobedience ; ceaselessly curtailed through long ages of igno- 
rance and misery, till it seemed ready to be reduced to so low a 
standard, that the imbecility of infancy and the inanity of decline 
would leave hardly a narrow zone of vigorous years—filled up by 
the tears of the good that nothing had be en achieved, and that no- 
thing was left to repair the irrevocable past; life, even the chief of 
all temporal blessings, and the means by which all other blessings 
can exist, this precious boon, has recurred upon its long downward 
career, and is travelling back along the great descent. 

To illustrate this important truth by a single example, we may 
state, after Dr. Gregory, that in the same districts in the city of Lon- 
don, in which 30,811 deaths occurred in 1740; only 28 ,606 occur- 
red in 1832; although the population was immense ly increased, and 
although the latter year was that during which the cholera pre vailed 
as an epide mic. 

The secondary causes of this great physical change, are as striking 
and remarkable, as itself; they are partly moral, no doubt, and part- 
ly mixed ; but are to a considerable extent also, purely physical. It 
may be interesting to suggest some of the more important, without 
special reference to such a classification. 

Perhaps the most important of all, is the increased comforts of 
civilized life, especially as it regards the articles of food and labour. 
We are sensible that it is impossible to speak with precision on this 
subject; for, it is not easy to say what are comforts in view of human 
production and longevity ; and moreover, many facts seem to prove, 
that a very low condition of civilization, a scanty variety and per- 
haps supply also of food, and many hardships are consistent both 
with long life and excessive productiveness ; as may be proved by the 
examples of the slaves of this country, and the peasantry of Ireland. 
It cannot, however, be denied that certain states of society are friend- 
ly, and others hostile to both the elements which go to make up this 
mass of increased human existence; and facts indisputably prove 
that the state of man as at present existing, is as compared with the 
past, highly favourable to life. Stsmonpr, in his beautiful History 
of the middle ages, has clearly shown the melancholy fact, of an 
extraordinary depopulation of Europe, at two periods at least, when 
there was no sufficient apparent reason for such an occurrence ; the 
first time was about the age of Honorius, and the second towards the 
close of the first dynasty of Frankish kings. And the Archbishop 
of Mecklin, better known as the Abbe Dr Pranr, has as clearly 
proved, in his ‘Europe after the Congre ss of « lix-la- Chapelle,’ that the 
— ation of all Europe, and of France in particular, augmented in 

a steady, and even an accelerated ratio, during the whole period of 
heudhie ¢ carnage from 1789 to 1815. Astonishing facts; and strong- 
ly illustrating the truth, that it is man’s personal and social, not his 
political and civil condition—that so powerfully controls this subject 

Another reason, perhaps, for the increased and increasing average 
length of human life, is to be found in the general state of disease, 
and the progress of medical science in modern times. Most of the 
worst forms of malignant and contageous disease, have been in a 
great degree subdued by skill, mitigated by some radical change in 
itself or in the circumstances which formerly engendered it, or “by 4 
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good Provide nce uiitedveme from amongst the scourges of heme nanity. 
The small pox, which for ages periodically decimated the human 
race, is no longer a terror in civilized countries; the yellow fever, 
lost, with the notion of its cont: wiousness, the greater part of its fright- 
ful character; and the plague, that standing op aioe of medical 
science, seldom assails man exce pt in the deep recesses where ori- 
ental filth, despotism and fatalism unitedly hold with "we r their dark 
orgies. The cholera, and some other forms of disease peculiarly fatal 
or disgusting, do, inde ed, still afilict and consume our e cies ; but in 
a large estimate, it mus st be allowed, that the skill of the medical 
profession is gradually gaining the mastery; and that by a general 
dissemination of true principles for the conduct of health, and a de- 
cided advance in the successful treatment of disease, human life is 
evidently prolonged. For our part, we are ready to confess, that our 
expectations are sanguine, we might almost say, confident—that a 
day is coming, when by reason of superior civiliz: ation, comparative ‘ly 
few causes of disease will exist ; and these, by reason of that robust 
purity which hereditary moderation and virtue will produce, will 
seldom act with serious force; and when they do, will be readily 
mastered by an advanced state of medical knowledge. Indeed we 
see no reason to doubt, that there exists in nature, or may be com- 
pounded by art, the means of cure for every possible form of disease ; 
nor that a skill so consummate may be at last attained, that all these 
remedies may be known and ap yplie -d: in other words, that a state of 
knowledge so perfect may be reached, that men will die, chiefly if 
not alone, from old age or from cas ualty. 

The last source of the increased average of human life, which 
need be suggested at present, is the improved morality of the world, 
both publicly and personally considered. The rare occurrence of 
war, and the more humane mode of conducting it; the more gene- 
ral prevalence of the forms if not the substance of justice, and the 
consequent security to person, to property, to virtue and to life ; the 
gradual spread of religion, surrounded and illuminated as her path- 
way always is, by a more dim and yet a beautiful light, shining be- 
yond her actual influence, and under a thousand forms and names, 
shedding blessings upon man; and perhaps amongst the best of these 
the extensive disuse of intoxicating drinks, and a wide diffusion of a 
spirit of active sympathy for the innumerable calamities of the poor, 
the sick, the oppressed ;—thus in a thousand ways, silent and obscure, 
but most efficient, is the life of man prolonged, from generation to 
generation, by personal and by hereditary morality. Delightful 
thought; that even in a world of sin, goodness is that which lingers 
the longest with us! 

When we have spoken of the length of human life as being in- 
creased, we beg to be understood, not as meaning that the limit is 
pushed beyond the promise of God, or that it will be; but only that 
more and more reach it; that more and more come near it; that the 
actual maas of life is augmented, to the whole as such, to an innu- 
merable multitude of particular individuals, and doubtless ultimate- 
ly will be toevery one. What a different world shall we have, when 
seventy years, instead of seven, shall be the average of human exist- 
ence; and that under the improved condition of society indicated 
under the two first sections of tins essay ? 
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IV. We will suggest but one more phy sical cause, as in our opin- 
ion exerting at the present time, a very powerful inffuence on the 
progress of civilization. It is found in the fact, that there is a grad- 
ual but steady increase, in the rate of births, to a given amount of 
population, throughout those portions of the human family to which 
our preceding observations apply. A multitude of facts diligently 
collected, in various countries, by persons competent to such a work, 
leave no room for doubt, that the actual productiveness of the human 
race, is greater than formerly; and that this augmented ratio of in- 
crease seems decidedly to sustain itself. . 

A result of this description, in itself purely physical, may flow 
from a great variety of combined causes, moral, physical, and mixed ; 
some of them quite apparent, some not obvious to a superficial ob- 
server, and some, it may be of the most powerful, not discoverable in 
the present state of our knowledge. For political economy, is the 
youngest of the sciences; and that especial portion of it which con- 
cerns population, we must say, with great deference to Mr. Malthus, 
is the darkest, and if his savage ideas are correct, the gloomiest of 
all parts of practical knowledge. 

The more general prevalence of marriage; the contracting of mar- 
riage at an earlier period of life, and the gradual decrease of poliga- 
my; the increased duration of human life, thus lengthening the 
period of fruitfulness, with the increase of medical knowledge and 
general morality, which confirm the general health, and thereby aug- 
ment the vigour of that already increased period; the enlarged com- 
forts of the poor, the decreasing excesses of the rich, and the gradual 
conformation of society upon a model favouring the general equality 
of mankind; the increasing intercourse of nations and ranks, open- 
ing up a wider range for the marriage connexion, and pushing more 
remotely in the same degree, the chances of barren marriages; the 
movement of the human race, by way of general change of abode, 
that spirit of migration so remarkably characteristic of our age, by 
which a new impulse is always given to population, both in the 
abodes they leave, which are more rapidly filled up, and in those to 
which they go, which they fill up in turn, by an augmented incre- 
ment :—these and similar causes may be adduced to account for the 
important fact under consideration. 

But it is the fact itself which concerns us at present. And this, 
added to those already suggested, presents the subject in a most im- 
pressive manner. For if in reality human productiveness be actu- 
ally and sensibly increased ; if these beings find the average dura- 
tion of their lives decidedly prolonged; if they find their force in these 
increased numbers, and for this enlarged existence, individually mag- 
nified to an incalculable extent, by the circumstances which surround 
them; and if besides all this, their combined power, when gathered 
into states, is still farther immeasurably augmented, by every thing * 
which can give compactness, homogeneity, activity, intelligence, 
rapidity and power, to human associations ;—then it does seem to us, 
that not only are new and mighty changes in progress around us, but 
that the full and perfect development of man individually and socially 
considered—that is, the absolute reign of a perfect civilization—is a 
thing now inherently certain and capable of positive proof, from the 
physical progress of things—if that progress were not disturbed. 
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conclusions, must reach to the 


whole length ‘of denying the beneficial nature of social life, at all 
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Puseyism Examined. By J. H. 
Merle D’ Aubigne. Messrs.'Taylor & 
Co. of New York,and Mr. Hickman of 
Baltimore, have published this striking 
discourse of one of the most gifted men 
of our age. We are not at all surpris- 
ed at the spread of semi-popery in the 
Episcopal church: indeed the common 
argument for prelacy conducts by a short 
and direct route to Rome. Moreover, 
did any age ever see a pure prelatical 
church? If so, where? When’—We 
bave very little doubt that the Episco- 
pal charch both in England and America, 
is just as pure this day, as either of them 
ever was, or perhaps ever will be; nay 
we believe the Protestant Episcopal 
church in the United States has a larger 
proportion of pious people in it, than 
any prelatic church ever had before. 
The condition of these churches for two 
centuries past, has been one of general 
formality, and deadness to religion— 
with here and there a pious minister and 


flock. Now the prevailing condition is 
one of rampant churchism. But is this 
any worse? Achurch absolutely torpid, 
suddenly rouses up; and its first impulse 
is to break furiously off towards Rome, 
instead of towards Zion. But spiritual- 
ly, it is no worse off than it was before. 
—Indeed this result is both natural and 
reasonable; itis a high and conclusive 
demonstration of the carnality of the 
church; but nevertheless, it is a palpa- 
ble proof of the utter incompetency of 
its former and commonly received doc- 
trine to satisfy the heart, or to guide it. 
Puseyism sets before men a tangible sys- 
tem; clear, positive, and as it promises, 
effectual. ‘That, as a system it is utter- 
ly false, every child of God has, or 
ought to have, in his own spiritual expe- 
rience, the most positive evidence. But 
they who have no true knowledge of 
God and of Christ—no deep insight in- 
to their own state and wants, may be, 
and are naturally deluded into the re- 
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ception of this, just because it is a clear 
and intelligible way to save people while 
they are utterly carnal, and are deter- 
mined to remain'so. So the whole thing 
strikes us. That Puseyism is utterly and 
essentially popery, stripped of its gross 
and more degrading features, and shorn 
of some of its more plausible grounds 
and arguments, we have nota particle of 
doubt; and our belief is, that the final 
benefits of the present movement in the 
Episcopal Church of this country will be 
essentially reaped by the Romish church 
—which being in bad odour itself, is thus 
helped, by a via media, which must at 
last end in its own, old, wide, beaten 
road to destruction. We are also well 
eonvinced that no hope is left for the 
pious and sound portion of the Episco- 
pal church, but in open, resolute, and 
immediate battle. If they are true to 
themselves, to the truth, and to our 
common Saviour, they may arrest the 
spread of this new disorder; but if they 
prove timid and faithless, however true 
churchmen they may thereby prove 
themselves, they will only, by the same 
means and to the same extent, show 
themselves false Christians. ‘he 
whole matter affords a new and most 
extraordinary proof of the so much 
boasted ‘‘ unity and purity. of the 
church;’’ another manifestation of the 
efficacy of Prelacy in preserving and 
perpetuating the religion of Jesus. It is 
extremely striking and gratifying to ob- 
serve the absolute unity with which all 
truly converted people, of whatever de- 
nomination of Christians, testify against 
this wild,shallow, insolent, and perni- 
cious fanaticism of ‘Tractarianism; a 
thing perfectly contemptible in the ra- 
tional grounds of it, and equally super- 
stitious and impious in its spiritual pre- 
tensions. 


The Burning of the Bibles, &c. 
By John Dowling, A. M., Sc. Phil- 
adelphia, 1843. By Nathan Moore. 
The introductory chapter by Dr. Brown- 
lee, is very good—like all from his pen. 
The defence of our common version of 
the Bible will possibly, do good, to per- 
sons who have never read any thing 
else on the subject. And the proof that 
a large namber of Bibles were burnt at 
Chazy, Clinton Co., New York, during 
the autumn of last year, by the procure- 
ment of a papal bishop and some impi- 
ous priests, is complete; an act for 
which they deserve the execration of 


every being that has a soul; and the 
pretended and apostate church which 
not only countenances but inculcates 
such proceedings, the settled detestation 
of every creature who is not in open 
and implacable hostility with the great 
God whose messages of mercy are thus 
treated. Surely the vengeance of heav- 
en will at Jast overtake sach atrocious 
depravity. —Of the value of the book 
before us, as a contribution to the papal 
controversy, the reader can judge when 
he is informed that its author admits 
(p. 69,) that “ until within a few 
months past,’? he was amongst the 
great herd of indifferentists. What es- 
timate a man could put on acontroversy 
like this, that should induce him to sup- 
pose that in a period like that, he could 
produce a book touching any part of it, 
which could be worth publishing; would 
be a great mystery to us, if the same 
signal modesty had not several times 
already demanded our admiration. 


The Zincali; or an Account of the 
Gypsies of Spain. By George Bor- 
row, §c. Philadelphia: Campbell & 
Co. 1843. More cheap literature; and 
a very curious book—full of information 
which the general reader in this country 
will find it difficult to procure any where 
else; and interspersed with narratives 
which, for our part, we are free to say 
we hardly believe, and with theories 
which are some times very odd, and 
some times very plausible. If one could 
be only assured that the facts stated in 
the book are implicitly to be relied on, 
it would be an extremely valuable acqui- 
sition to our philological as well as our 
historical knowled.re.—Mr. Borrow esti- 
mates the Gypsies in Spain at present, at 
about 40,000; and states it as his opin- 
ion, that they are rapidly diminishing. 
Their language he pronounces a daugh- 
ter of the Sanscrit, and supposes it may 
contain about 4000 words, at present— 
but believes that it is rapidly ceasing to 
be a spoken tongue; on which account 
the large vocabulary and the written 
specimens contained in this work are the 
more valuable. The Gypsies have been 
nearly four centuries and a half in Eu- 
rope—and have every where and always 
declared themselves to be of Egyptian 
origin; and still declare the same fact. 
Bat men learned and unlearned have un- 
dertaken to prove the contrary; and 
amongst the rest, Mr. Borrow first proves 
against many opinions that these people 





